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PREFACE 

The Author, having spent seventeen years in 
intensive mission work in Africa, and having 
had close association with the heathen, became 
well acquainted with their customs and their 
manner of living. Many of the incidents re- 
lated in the book are the Author’s personal ex- 
periences and what he observed when in actual 
contact with the people. 


He has written the book with the sincere hope 
that its readers will become deeply interested in 
the spiritual need of the millions who are yet 
without the gospel light in that Dark Continent. 
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AFRICAN JUNGLE 


CHAPTER I 


THE JUNGLE BABY 


It is a hot day. The sun is scorching the al- 
ready baked ground. The atmosphere is hazy. 
It has the appearance of Indian summer. The 
grass is shriveled and the corn-fields are tak- 
ing on the dress of ripeness. Men and women 
are inactive, and the children are playing about 
the door of the hut. Everything about the na- 
tive African home bears the semblance of lazi- 
ness and contentment. 

The men and larger boys may be seen loung- 
ing behind the cattle corral. One is extended at 
full length on his face, his head propped on one 
arm, and he is chewing a piece of grass. An- 
other is lying flat on his back, smoking a long- 
stemmed pipe, while his head rests on his 
crossed arms. A third man is lazily carving his 
knobkerrie, on which he has already spent two 
weeks or more of his time. Time does not seem 
to count for much. A delicious sense of drowsi- 
ness broods over the place. Even Nature seems 


tired and drooping. 
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There is, however, something unusual occur- 
ring within the large hut occupied by the wife 
of the head-man of the kraal. An old woman 
rushes out and announces to the head-man, 
who had been all the time apparently sound 
asleep under the glare of the sun, that he is the 
father of a baby boy. Instead of the news 
creating an interest, a deeper silence spreads 
over the group. All the answer the woman re- 
ceives is an indecorous grunt. 

By and by one of the men, who is a neigh- 
bor, jerks himself together and addresses the 
father of the new-born babe: ‘‘Now, what are 
you going to do about that matter that I men- 
tioned to you a while back?’’ After another 
long and painful silence, the question is put 
again. This time it brings forth a reply. 

“Tf you are not willing to wait until my son 
gets home from the gold-mines, I do not know 
what I can do.’’ 

Again a silence, only broken by the whittling 
of the man on the knobkerrie. The cattle and 
sheep begin to arouse themselves and are 
munching on the grass down the hillside. The 
head-man is evidently not pleased with some- 
thing. 

Another neighbor, evidently a newcomer, 
ventures to ask a question, ‘‘What is this 
matter?’’ 
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The head-man sits up, jack-rabbit style, 
clears his throat, and at the same time helps 
himself liberally to a pinch of snuff. After this 
he begins: ‘‘ You see if this baby had been a girl 
my troubles would have been ended. Two years 
ago I married my third wife, but I did not have 
enough cattle to pay for her. I still owe five 
head. Had this baby been a girl I could have 
paid off the mortgage and have had five or 
seven head of cattle toward the fourth wife that 
I had expected to take soon. But now my hopes 
are blasted.’’ 

Girls, being worth ten or twelve cattle at the 
time of marriage, are highly prized when born. 

While the men are arguing this serious ques- 
tion two or three women are trying to catch one 
of the large fat cows out on the veldt. Having 
succeeded a few hairs are pulled out of the 
cow’s tail and made into a necklace-charm, 
which has to be worn by the baby to insure good 
luck. 

There is another custom also followed to a 
great extent and for the same purpose—good 
luck to the child. This custom consists in cut- 
ting off the first joint of one of the fingers, 
generally the little finger on the left hand. 

When these heathen rites have been neglected 
and sickness or other misfortune happens to the 
individual a priest is sent for who, on ascertain- 
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ing that the rites have been neglected, orders 
them to be performed in his presence in which 
case a beast is sacrificed as an atonement for 
the neglect. 

Soon after the child is born a fire of aromatic 
woods is prepared and the baby is passed 
through it in order that vigor and wisdom may 
be acquired. This rite is supposed to give the 
child valor and eloquence. The baby is fed on 
sour milk the first few days of its life and left 
to sleep on the floor. If the child shows any 
sign of weakness or deformity it is exposed on 
the hills and allowed to die. 

There are many customs in vogue in different 
tribes. Sometimes when a child is about ten 
days old its mother selects a spot of ground on 
which there is a tree that has been struck by 
lightning; a hole is dug at the root of this tree, 
and the child is placed in the excavation. The 
mother chews medicines and spits them out on 
the child, after which she has to retire to a dis- 
tance, never turning back to look at the child, 
no matter how much it may cry. To look back 
would bring endless trouble on the child. After 
a short time the mother returns, takes her baby 
out of the hole, and feels quite sure that she has 
thus instilled courage into its small heart. 

The Kafir baby does not receive the nice, 
gentle treatment that an American baby gets. 
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In America there are the little bed, soft pillows, 
and clean dresses. There is nothing left un- 
done to provide for the comfort and happiness 
of the child. But in the dark jungles of Africa 
the Kafir baby opens his eyes in a dark, smoke- 
begrimed hut. Black faces surround him, and 
excited voices greet his ears. There is no 
cradle, neither dress nor soft pillow. Perhaps 
the baby boy is strapped to his mother’s back 
with a mud-besmeared blanket, his nose being 
flattened in the process. In this position he is 
taken out into the hot sun and practically 
roasted alive in the burning heat while the 
mother is hoeing in her garden. 

If you should ask a heathen man how many 
children he has he would look at you in aston- 
ishment as much as to say, ‘‘Who are you?’’ 
and laugh in your face. But if he thinks you 
are sincere he will name one of his wives, and 
then begin to name the children, counting them 
on his fingers. After all the fingers are used 
on both hands he will call one of the children 
and continue to count on its hands; and then 
he will perhaps call another, and another, until 
you are surprized to hear him announce that he 
has thirty or sixty children. 

Childhood in such a family of brothers and 
sisters, and with from four to twenty mothers, 
must indeed be interesting. 


CuHaAPter II 


TROUBLES OF JUNGLE 
CHILDHOOD 


It is planting time. Groups of women and 
girls may be seen wending their way over the 
hills and down into the valleys to their gardens. 
A number of people are seen in the distance al- 
ready at work, swinging their large, heavy hoes 
in regular unison. Along with the monotonous 
swing of the hoe we hear wafted through the 
quiet morning atmosphere a peculiar shout and 
then a humming of voices and again a shout. 
A perfect rhythm is kept up with the swinging 
of the many hoes. All of a sudden a burst of 
laughter is heard. This is the sign that a short 
period of rest is wanted. 

The half dozen babies that have been asleep 
astride their mothers’ backs are now shifted to 
some of the older girls, who are delighted to 
relieve the tired mothers. The babies, tho 
sound asleep, are taken by one arm by the big 
girls and swung over their heads to a comfort- 
able position on their backs and then securely 
fastened with a little brown blanket, whereupon 


a humming of voices is heard and then a shout 
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and work commences. As it is a hot day the 
girls soon tire of carrying the babies on their 
backs; so at the next halt the babies are allowed 
to lie on the soft, plowed ground, and they enjoy 
their morning sun bath. 

What is that tremendous noise of shouting 
and yelling we hear over the hill? It sounds 
as tho there were a regular pitched battle—a 
man and his two sons are plowing with an 
American double mold-board plow. There are 
two oxen and two cows hitched to the plow. A 
boy on each side, with a half-dozen sticks in one 
hand and a clod of dirt in the other, is trying 
to keep the team in line. The father has hold 
of the plow handles, and with a large whip in 
hand he is trying to make the team go in order 
to plow an acre patch of ground on a steep hill- 
side. Because the yoke of oxen and cows rush 
forward the plow slips out of the ground; the 
animals dodge one way and then another as the 
boys throw clods and sticks and yell at them, all 
of which makes a very haphazard sort of plow- 
ing. 

At two o’clock in the afternoon men and wo- 
men may be seen plodding along toward their 
homes. It is their mid-day lunch time. The 
heat is intense at this hour of the day. The 
adobe huts with their heavily grassed roofs are 
quite cool and comfortable. The people being 
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hungry, there is soon a rattling of pots, cans, 
and calabashes in preparation for cooking. The 
men sit within on the right side of the hut, 
smoking their pipes or indulging in copious in- 
halations of snuff. The old women and widows 
are down on their hands and knees on the 
middle of the floor at the fireplace trying to 
blow up a flame from the old embers that have 
been covered up in the ashes since morning. 
The girls and younger women are busily wash- 
ing the pots and preparing the corn-meal for 
the porridge. 

The mothers are busily preparing themselves 
and their babies. This task is unique and 
characteristic to this people. A tin dish or a 
calabash that holds about a gallon is partly 
filled with water and red ocher. After being 
thoroughly mixed, this resembles thick paint. 
The babies are set down close to this dish while 
the mothers rub this red mud or ocher all over 
their own arms, faces, heads, hair, chest, and 
legs, Just as an American would take a sponge 
bath. Afterward they take their babies and 
give them a bath in like manner. If the mothers 
are asked why they do this they answer, ‘‘It 
makes us feel cool and comfortable and clean.’’ 
After all, perhaps, there is truth in what they 
say, considering their habits and the hot sun 
under whose rays they have been working. 
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While the food is cooking the babies are fed 
in a very interesting manner. A little black 
fellow painted red is picked up and placed flat 
on his back with his head in the lap of his 
mother, who is sitting on the floor. A funnel 
is made with one hand and placed over the 
mouth of the babe; with the other hand a gourd 
holding about a quart of thick, sour milk is 
held, and the milk is poured into the mouth of 
the screaming child. If a new missionary 
happens to be present at such an ordeal she will 
throw up her hands in horror, thinking that 
the mother is killing her baby. The struggling 
child sputters and chokes and kicks, but to no 
avail. The mother holds the little fellow firmly 
between her knees and just keeps pouring down 
the amasa. Finally the infant, who now looks 
like a newly filled sausage, is released. The 
little fellow, with milk all over his face, seems 
dazed and tries to scramble away, while the 
dogs are busily cleaning his face with their lap- 
ping. When the baby tries to beat the dogs 
away the women and girls laugh in delight and 
seem to think it cunning in the child. One and 
another of the women and older girls pick the 
child up by an arm or leg and hug him and kiss 
him as tenderly as any American baby has ever 
been fondled. 

While the older people are eating their corn- 
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meal porridge the babies and younger children 
are sitting around the open fireplace playing 
with the ashes and live coals. Presently a groan 
is heard and one of the babies is seen to fall 
over in a stupor. The mother jumps to her 
feet and picks up her child, who is beginning to 
froth at the mouth. ‘‘What is the matter? 
What is the matter?’’ is asked by nearly every- 
one who is old enough to talk. But no one seems 
to know. The child at last comes out of the 
spell, but acts quite weak and gasping. Some- 
thing must be done. One of the older boys is 
dispatched to call the nearest doctor. The 
mother in the meantime wraps her baby in a 
large blanket and sits quietly awaiting the 
medicine man. The other children run about 
and play and laugh as much as ever. The differ- 
ent members of the kraal go about their usual 
duties. 

A pattering of bare feet is heard, and the 
doctor announces his presence by a cough when 
he enters the doorway. Having quizzed the 
messenger that was sent for him he knows quite 
well what is expected of him. He does not even 
look at the sick child. He seems to know be- 
forehand what to do for it. A large dish is 
asked for, and into this is poured a little more 
than a pint of water. Powdered roots, bark, 
bones, claws, and sometimes pieces of hair are 
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mixed with the water. The mother is com- 
manded to cause the sick baby to drink all of 
this ‘‘splendid’’ medicine at once. After this 
the doctor asks for his fee, perhaps a fowl, a 
lamb, or a kid, and departs to some distant 
place so that no one will know just where to 
find him. He does not like to be near when the 
child dies. 

The mother takes the medicine, in which she 
has great faith, and proceeds to force it down 
the sick child’s throat, into its already over-full 
stomach. The sickness is perhaps caused by 
the child’s being overfed or by its swallowing 
something unclean when being fed the sour 
milk. The mother, tho loving her child dearly, 
is actually killing it in her ignorance. Of 
course after feeding it this horrid medicine the 
baby cannot but be ten times worse. What can 
she do? The husband is called in and a consul- 
tation is held. 

‘“My baby is worse! Something awful has 
happened to my child! Husband, you must call 
the great doctor,’’ meaning the witch-doctor. 

‘Yes, my wife, but the great doctor will call 
for an ox as his fee, and I have only ten oxen. 
If I take one of them, our son Injahleka (laugh- 
ing dog) cannot pay for the girl that he is to 
marry next week.’’ 


Cuapter III 


THE WITCH-DOCTOR 


‘‘My baby is very sick. It seems that he will 
die. It must be that an evil spirit is troubling 
him. Husband, you must call the great doctor.”’ 
The father gives a significant grunt and, calling 
a few of his friends, starts off to the home of 
the witch-doctor. 

The people consulting the doctor usually sit 
in a semicircle. After they have greeted the 
newly arrived doctor he calls out some of his 
own people to complete the circle. The diviner 
or great high priest retires to his hut in order 
to put on his full priestly dress, which is very 
becoming to his dignity and high office. 

He is clad in skins of different kinds of wild 
animals. He has a number of tails tied around 
his waist, and a necklace of claws and teeth of 
baboons, or of tigers, or of lions, around his 
neck. He also has a string of buck horns in 
which he keeps part of his medicines tied 
around his neck. Sometimes a witch-doctor 
will have a number of snake skins fastened as 
a belt around his chest. On his head will be a 
heavy fur cap, made from the skin of some wild 
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animal. Fastened to the top of this cap or tied 
to a braid of his hair is a gall-bladder of a goat 
that was killed for him at his last successful 
case. His bearing and manner are hideous, to 
say the least. His face is expressionless, and it 
has the appearance of a wild animal. 

In a few moments the priest comes forth 
from his hut and seats himself in the center of 
the circle of anxious inquirers. He then begins 
to ask questions in order to find out the nature 
of the trouble about which he is consulted. 

The people who compose the circle know by 
long experience the custom of the witch-doctors. 
When a question is asked the people they either 
beat the ground with their sticks or clap their 
hands. When the people come to consult the 
great doctor they do not tell him what is wrong. 
The doctor is supposed to know who is in diffi- 
culty, what is the nature of the trouble, and to 
give the remedy. 

Asking leading questions and watching the 
beating of sticks and clapping of hands, and 
also listening to the words ‘‘We agree,’’ or 
‘“We hear,’’ which are the only words spoken 
by the people, are the only ways in which the 
diviner can find out anything he wishes to 
know. He tells by the way they beat the sticks 
and clap their hands whether he is ‘‘hot’’ or 
‘‘eold’’; whether he is near the thing that is 
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wanted or not. If the diviner asks a question 
that is quite close to the mark the people be- 
come very much excited and clap and beat vig- 
orously, or answer, ‘‘ We agree,’’ in an excited 
manner. If the doctor does not ask any ques- 
tion that bears on the matter the natives clap 
their hands softly and speak calmly. In this 
way the doctor feels his way along. 

It is necessary for him to make some shrewd 
guesses and to be alert and quick to detect the 
earnest feeling of the consulters. It is his busi- 
ness to find out the difficulty without being told 
directly by the people. The idea is that if the 
doctor cannot tell them the nature of the dis- 
ease or trouble and who it is that is involved, 
what proof have they that he can cure the sick 
or remove the difficulty? 

The diviner proceeds: ‘‘You have come to 
me because you know that I am a great 
doctor.’ 

‘““We agree!’’ is shouted in answer by the 
people, and at the same time they clap their 
hands very loudly. 

‘‘The case you have brought to me is very 
serious and concerns your cattle?’’ : 

‘“We agree,’’ very mildly. 

‘*Tt seems to be something that is lost? No! 
It is stolen?’’ 
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‘‘We agree,’’ say the people, but it is very 
evident that they do not agree. 

‘*T will prove to you that I am a great diviner 
and that I understand all mysteries. Someone 
is sick at your home?”’ 

‘“We agree,’’ and the people clap very ex- 
citedly. The doctor knows that he is on the 
right track; so he makes another guess. 

‘‘Tabitha’s baby is very sick?’’ In asking 
this question he could hardly miss it, as babies 
at the age of the one in question are usually 
sick with stomach trouble. 

The people shout, ‘‘We agree!’’? and put 
their hands to their mouths in token of astonish- 
ment at the wonderful wisdom of the great 
diviner. 

The doctor now tells the people that he will 
come to the home of the sick child in the morn- 
ing and ‘‘smell out’’ the thing that is causing 
the trouble. He also says that during the night - 
he will consult the great spirit, and that in the 
morning he will cause the baby to be well. 

The people disperse to their homes and anxi- 
ously await the morning. In the meantime the 
doctor gets busy and tries to find out if there 
is anyone in the community who has a grudge 
against the family with the sick child, or if 
there has been a quarrel among members of the 
family or other persons. The witch-doctor is 
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very sharp and usually knows all the troubles 
and differences that exist in the neighborhood. 

The next morning dawns bright and beautiful. 
The birds are chirping their morning chorus. 
All Nature seems pure and sweet. At the home 
of the sick child a spirit of heaviness and gloom 
is manifest. The men may be seen near the 
cattle corral squatting on the ground with their 
blankets drawn over their heads. Among the 
women within the hut suppressed excitement is 
seen. The sick child is resting quietly in his 
mother’s arms. From behind a mountain in 
the distance a group of men may be seen com- 
ing in single file toward the kraal. 

The witch-doctor is announced. T'wo semi- 
circles are formed: one, of the persons of the 
kraal seeking assistance; the other of the ad- 
herents of the priest. These semicircles are 
arranged so as nearly to meet at their points, 
thus forming an almost perfect circle, leaving 
just enough room for the priest to pass. 

The ceremony is now commenced. The hide 
drums are violently beaten; the bundles of 
sticks and spears are struck together, accom- 
panied with humming and clapping of the 
hands by the women. Soon the priest springs 
into the midst of the circle and commences 
jumping about in the most frantic manner and 
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performing all sorts of extraordinary gesticu- 
lations. 

The men now beat their drums and strike 
their bundles of spears together more violently 
than ever; and the women hum their exciting 
tunes and clap their hands in a very agitated 
manner, calling out for help and demanding 
who has bewitched the child. This is continued 
until the priest is wrought up to the proper 
pitch of inspiration, when he suddenly ceases 
and retires to that part of the circle formed by 
his own adherents. With a sudden swing of 
the hand he screams out the name of an indi- 
vidual who is supposed to be guilty of causing 
an evil spirit to trouble the sick child. This is 
the exciting moment. 

All eyes are fixed upon the sorcerer, while 
the priest tells of his diabolical purposes. A 
rush is then made upon the accused, and every 
article in the way of clothing and ornaments is 
torn from his body, and he is led away to be tor- 
tured until he confesses his guilt and produces 
the bewitching medicine or article. If he con- 
fesses enough to satisfy his tormentors he is set 
at liberty, but if he does not confess to some- 
thing (the person, if innocent, has sometimes a 
hard time to think of anything to confess) he is 
generally killed without ceremony for his ob- 
stinacy. 


CHAPTER IV 


“UMFUNDISI, HELP US” 


‘‘Nqo! Nqo! Nqo! Nqo! Nqo! Nqo!’’ 

This peculiar sound outside the door called 
the missionary from his prayer-room where he 
was having his early morning devotions. On 
opening the door he found a forlorn-looking 
heathen woman standing on the veranda with a 
very sick baby strapped to her back. The wo- 
man’s husband was standing just back a few 
steps, seemingly very much dejected. 

‘““Good morning, my friends! What has 
brought you here so early? You appear to be 
in trouble. What is the matter?’’ These 
cheery words of the missionary seemed to make 
no impression on the sad faces of the callers. 

‘*Molo! Umfundisi [good morning, Mission- 
ary]; we have come to ask you for medicine.”’ 

‘“Yes, but why do you want medicine? Who 

is sick?’’ asked the missionary. 

The woman began to untie the bundle from 
her back and presented to the missionary her 
little baby boy, seemingly more dead than alive. 


The husband and father sat down on the ground 
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and began to partake of the ever-present snuff 
which the heathen carry with them. 

‘‘Your baby seems very sick. What is the 
matter?’’ asked the missionary. 

‘‘T do not know what is the matter,’’ an- 
swered the mother. The missionary, on closely 
examining the child, was quickly convinced of 
what ailed the little fellow, and turning to the 
woman proceeded to ask questions in order to 
find out, if possible, the truth. 

_‘*What did you feed the child yesterday?”’ 
inquired the white man. 

‘* Just its food,’’ answered the mother. 

‘“Just its food? How much medicine did you 
give it?’’ 

‘*T did not give it any medicine,’’ answered 
the woman. . 

‘So the baby got sick yesterday over nothing. 
How many doctors did you ecall?’’ ; 

‘Oh! we called two doctors,’’ replied the wo- 
man, with downcast eyes. 

‘‘Two doctors? Did you go to the witch- 
doctor also?’’ asked the missionary. 

‘“Yes, the witch-doctor came.”’ ‘ 
‘‘Then why did you come to me? Did the 
witch-doctor not drive away the evil spirit that 

you thought was troubling your child?”’ 

At these questions the woman became quite 
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agitated, and turning to the missionary she 
poured out her heart. 

‘‘T came to you because I had heard that you 
could cure when the witch-doctor could not. I 
saw that my child was dead. The great doctor 
did not cure him, even tho the doctor said that 
Nshula had the evil spirit, and last night 
Nshula was beaten by the men until he died. 
They also burned his house; but Nshula’s wives 
and children ran away to the Baleni’s tribe.’’ 

The missionary listened to the woman’s story 
with interest. He saw by her face that there 
was disbelief as to the efficacy of the heathen 
customs in regard to the cure of sickness. He 
applied himself with double energy to revive 
the child and soon had the satisfaction of seeing 
that his efforts were not in vain. 

The woman and her husband arose to depart 
and thanked the missionary for his kindness. 
The missionary’s wife came to the door and 
offered the heathen woman a cup of salt. This 
was an unexpected gift, and it touched a tender 
spot in the woman’s heart. 

A few days later the child was quite well and 
happy again. The missionary’s medicine was 
praised in the loudest of terms. But a serious 
thing had happened at the kraal of this family. 
The cattle were sick and dying. What was to 
be done? A witch-doctor was called, and after 
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searching into the cause he came to the conclu- 
sion that the sickness was caused by an old wo- 
man who was bewitching the cattle. Upon being 
told of her crime she stoutly denied having 
anything to do with it. Then she was placed 
between two hot stones and urged to confess 
that she was guilty and to reveal her medicines, 
but she denied until she was nearly dead; and 
then on confessing she was struck over the 
head with a club and killed. Still the cattle did 
not get well. 

The doctor was called again, and he accused 
a certain young girl. She tried to flee from the 
country, but she was captured and slowly tor- 
tured to death. 

The cattle continued to be ill, and the next 
victim fixed upon was a young man. He was 
buried in the ground up to his neck, and his 
brains were knocked out with clubs. 

Then the doctor declared that a man was 
keeping a big baboon in his hut and by so doing 
was causing the disease among the cattle. The 
cattle kept on dying, so this victim was taken 
to the edge of a high precipice and cast down 
upon the boulders beneath. 

Six or more persons were sacrificed at this 
one kraal. The British government objects to 
such practises, but the districts are large and 
very difficult to police sufficiently to be able to 
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prevent the heathen from doing such awful 
things. 

By a certain kraal at ten in the morning may 
be seen a half dozen children from two to six 
years of age playing around the huts. They are 
practically without any clothes and have as 
playmates three or four sleepy-eyed and mangy- 
looking dogs, also a few cats, two or three pigs, 
and a dozen fowls. The mothers are working 
in the gardens or have gone into the bush for 
fire-wood. The men are attending a meeting 
called by the chief or are at a beer-drink. These 
children are left to themselves in this environ- 
ment day after day. From a distance they ap- 
pear much like so many little animals mixed 
with the other domestic fowls and four-footed 
beasts. There are no books or papers in the 
home, no pictures on the walls to attract their 
attention. There are no fancy tops, little 
painted wagons, chairs, and wax dolls. Stones, 
sticks, mud-balls, and rag dolls are the principal 
toys, besides the many living creatures that are 
present at all times. 

The greatest sport of all is when the mid- day 
meal-time has arrived. Having had nothing 
to eat since early in the day the little fellows 
are a hungry lot. After the men and women 
are about through eating and begin to turn 
from their dishes there is a scramble on the part 
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of the little folks for these dishes in order to 
eat what is left. It is nip and tuck as to who 
will get the food that is left in the pots and 
kettles first, the dogs or the children. Some- 
times a pitched battle takes place. The howling 
dogs and screaming children and the cackling 
fowls make quite a medley. The older people 
also take a hand by throwing clods of dirt, 
sticks, and household articles at the dogs. The 
spectacle of a dog and a child eating out of the 
same pot or calabash is quite common. There 
is great rivalry between the two factions—dogs 
and children—as to which can get the most food 
into their mouths in the shortest length of time. 
Finally the dogs get the worst of it by being 
driven out of the hut and thoroughly beaten in- 
to the bargain. When the children are satisfied 
the dogs are allowed to return and to wash the 
dishes. 


CHAPTER V 


THE HERDBOY 


At about nine o’clock in the morning the 
cattle, sheep, goats, and pigs are turned out of 
the small paddock, which is located in the center 
of the circle of dwelling huts and is composed 
of tall poles and brush woven together as a 
solid mass or wall. The corral is used as a 
place of shelter for domestic animals as well 
as for their safe keeping. 

The stock wander down over the hill toward 
the stream of fresh spring water bubbling on 
its way to the sea. After satisfying themselves 
at the brook the cattle, sheep, and goats scatter 
in different directions. Soon a few of the lead- 
ers start off toward the corn-field near by. The 
corn-stalks, about a foot high, make very good 
feeding. In a short time sheep and all are 
having a great time feasting on the soft new 
corn. 

Screeching and yelling are heard from the 
large family hut. The heavy voice of the head- 
man peals above the tumult, giving explicit 
directions to certain members of the family. 
Two dogs are seen to rush out of the hut with 
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tails crouched, and on the heels of the dogs 
appear three or four little urchins from six to 
twelve years of age, with a small red blanket 
in one hand and two or three sticks, three feet 
long, in the other. Out of the door and after 
the boys come corn-cobs and chunks of dirt, 
striking the little fellows on their heels and 
backs as they run. The boys, with a yelp and a 
scream and a hop, make a bee-line for the cattle 
that are in the corn. The dogs ean hardly keep 
up with the swift-running ‘‘herds.’’ The cattle 
and sheep sense the oncoming enemy and make 
a rush for the open veldt. The herdboys, how- 
ever, are near them in a minute, and with beat- 
ing and yelling stampede the animals along 
the hillside, far beyond the gardens. 

As it is a cold, rainy morning, the boys and 
dogs are soon seen dodging from bush to bush 
and running along the hill, out of sight of the 
cattle, making tracks for the family hut. The 
cattle, not being aware of the herdboys’ ab- 
sence, are grazing quietly while the boys are 
warming themselves around the family hearth. 

One of the favorite occupations of herdboys 
during cold, rainy days, is to roast or pop corn 
on an old pot-lid turned upside down over the 
live coals on the hearth. It is not real pop- 
corn, but common field corn. As soon as the 
corn swells, and sometimes cracks open, it is 
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swept into a little grass basket made on purpose 
for such use. Fresh corn is placed on the pot- 
lid while the hot roasted corn is being eaten. 
If the cattle should need attention a handful of 
this corn is thrust into a blanket and a dash is 
made for the wandering beasts. While on the 
run the boy will throw a few kernels of this 
corn into his mouth and keep his speed up all 
the while. 

If the day is warm and the sun is sending its 
hot rays into the remotest corners the boys will 
bring the cattle to the largest watering pond; 
and while the cattle are drinking and resting 
the ‘‘herds’’ will be swimming and diving and 
splashing water like so many ducks. This is 
great sport for the boys and is indulged in for 
hours at a time. 

Yonder on a hilltop is a group of boys watch- 
ing the neighborhood cattle. They seem to be 
in an earnest conversation. 

‘“What was that you were saying, Umapep?”’ 
asks a black-eyed and black-skinned little fellow 
as he draws his blanket tightly around his 
shoulders. ‘‘Tell it to us again so that these 
other boys will hear.’’ The boy that was ad- 
dressed was apparently the older of the group 
and he assumes a very dignified air as he draws 
himself together into a sitting posture. 

‘“You see it was this way. Yesterday my 
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father’s brother returned from a long journey. 
He had been away for about a month trying to 
buy cattle for his son Ntone, who is to be mar- 
ried next month. When uncle passed a certain 
kraal over near Umbone he heard this story: 
Three boys were herding cattle a few days ago 
and were resting near a pond of water. Two of 
the boys on seeing the cattle straying over the 
hill arose and pursued them. The third boy 
did not go but waited for the others to return. 
When the two boys returned from rounding up 
the cattle they did not find the boy whom they 
had left behind. They hunted and hunted but 
to no avail. Finally they called the lost boy’s 
mother, and they all hunted, and the boy did 
not return. About a week later the mother of 
the lost boy went down to the brook to bring 
water and passing by a patch of tall grass she 
saw her boy lying dead. The boy’s scalp, one 
ear, one arm, and one leg were cut off. The 
people say that a witch-doctor must have found 
the boy by the brook alone, and being in need 
of human flesh for his medicines he must have 
killed the boy and hid him until the mother and 
the two other herdboys had departed and then 
returned the boy and threw him into the tall 
grass after he had taken the parts he wanted.’’ 

‘Ho! that makes me afraid!’’ cries Umlen- 
zana, and he draws up close to the seemingly 
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bold Umapep. Umapep soon changes his proud 
attitude, however, when looking over his shoul- 
der he sees a questionable-looking old heathen 
approaching. He throws his sticks and blanket 
into the grass and leaping to his feet runs for 
his life toward the nearest kraal. The other 
boys, tumbling over one another in their efforts 
to get up, follow the bold Umapep with remark- 
able celerity. 

When the time of year has arrived for the 
corn to tassel and begin to ripen it is a time of 
great sport as well as a time of wearisome 
watching for the herdboys. The birds, baboons, 
and monkeys need to be watched, as well as the 
domestic animals. The ‘‘herds’’ have this to 
look after except when some of the older people 
relieve them from the task at times. 

The birds, baboons, and monkeys delight to 
feast on the soft new corn and will soon destroy 
a field of corn if left to have their own free way. 
In order better to watch these most trouble- 
some pests the boys build a little grass hut in 
the center of the garden or on an elevation near 
the garden, where it will command a good view 
of the entire corn-field. In these grass houses 
they spend many happy hours, roasting new 
corn and feasting on sugar-cane. When a 
baboon or monkey is seen entering the garden 
the boys all turn out and pursue the intruder 
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like a band of savage warriors. Their yelling 
and shouting is heard echoing over the hills for 
a mile. 

Sometimes a monkey is treed and killed. It 
is then that the boys enjoy a feast on monkey 
meat. The baboons are not so easily caught, 
and if the boys are not well armed the baboons 
will put up a fight. The boys are afraid of 
baboons, and unless they can frighten them 
away by yelling and making a great noise they 
will not venture to attack them. 


Cuapter VI 


A HERDBOY CURED 


The sun is hiding its face behind the western 
horizon. Its pink rays are reaching out toward 
the eastern sky. The clouds take on a beautiful 
hue. The air is balmy and fragrant with the 
odor of ripening grain. The shadows of the 
hills and crevices are darkening. The fireflies 
are beginning to flit from place to place. Voices 
echo and reecho through the valley. Camp-fires 
are seen at the doors of the different kraals. 
The cattle and sheep are safely fastened within 
the paddock. The pigs have found their ac- 
customed place of repose for the night in the 
back part of the principal family living hut. 
The fowls are roosting on a few poles within 
the same hut, next neighbor to the hogs. The 
dogs and children vie with one another as to 
who can sit the closest to the fire without being 
burned. The men and older boys are sitting 
or squatting in an upright position to one side 
of the fire-place, watching intently the women 
who are busily making preparations for the 
evening meal. 


A loud scream is heard from one of the little 
40 
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boys near the fire-place. In a scuffle with an- 
other boy the large pot of boiling porridge has 
been turned over and some of its contents spilt 
on the little fellow’s feet and legs, scalding 
them terribly. The mother rushes to her child, 
picks him up, and throws cold water over him. 
This, of course, causes intense pain, and the 
boy screams at the top of his voice. Not know- 
ing what to do for the child they wrap him in an 
old filthy blanket and place him near the fire 
where he will be kept warm. The mother tries 
to soothe and comfort the sufferer by speaking 
kindly to him and giving him a little sugar to 
eat or a piece of boiled beef. 

One, two, and three days have passed, and 
the child is no better, but worse. The awful 
burns show symptoms of decay. The child is 
very sick. What can be done! A doctor of 
herbs is called, and the sick child is uncovered. 
The doctor, with show of great wisdom, and 
with much dignity, proceeds to mix some medi- 
cine. From out of his bag of roots and herbs 
he selects a certain powder, and then from a 
few old cooking pots on the fireplace he scrapes 
off some pot-black. The herb powder and pot- 
black are mixed and smeared all over the putre- 
fying burns on the herdboy’s limbs. The little 
sufferer again screams with pain at this treat- 
ment. The father places his hand over the 
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boy’s mouth, and the boy is held firm while the 
doctor performs his task. On receiving his fee 
(a fowl or a small kid) the doctor departs to a 
distant place. 

The next day it is very evident that the child 
was not helped by the previous day’s treat- 
ment. The symptoms and odor are such that 
the heathen mother becomes alarmed. One of 
the larger boys is sent in haste to the mission 
station. On arriving at the mission the boy 
messenger finds the missionary in his shop 
busily mending a saddle which has been brought 
to him by a heathen neighbor. Three or four 
other natives are standing around watching 
with curious eyes the expert way the white 
man works with his tools. 

The missionary, turning and seeing the new- 
comer standing in the doorway with downcast 
eyes, remarks, ‘‘Well, how do you do, my 
friend? What can I do for you? You seem to 
be in trouble.’’ 

‘““Yes, Umfundisi [missionary], we are in 
trouble.’ 

“‘T am very sorry, but, out with it. What can 
be the matter?”’ 

“It is a big thing, missionary. My little 
brother has been burned on his legs and body 
and is very sick. I have come to ask for 
medicine.’’ 
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‘‘Was the boy burned today?’’ inquires the 
interested missionary. 

‘No! It was four days ago. Can I have 
some medicine?’’ 

‘Where do you live, boy?’’ asks the mission- 
ary as he steps out of the shop and ealls to his 
servant boy to catch one the riding horses and 
to saddle him as quickly as possible. 

‘“We live by that big tree near the waterfalls. 
But if you are going over to our place, I will 
lead the way.’’ 

Mounting his faithful horse the missionary 
gallops his horse out of the gate and toward the 
setting sun. Urging his horse into a fast gait 
he rides over a high hill and around a curve 
into a valley. There he sees the messenger boy 
standing a short distance ahead, waiting for 
him to catch up. The missionary shouts to the 
boy to go on and he will try to keep up. The 
boy turns and starts to run, taking long, swing- 
ing steps. The boy soon rounds another curve. 
He passes through a big bush, and crosses a 
small creek, and is half way up the steep hill 
on the other side. The missionary’s horse, 
being ambitious to keep up with the boy, 
gallops, walks, and runs, puffing and sweating, 
but to no avail. The boy keeps running right 
up over the hill and seems but little fatigued 
when he reaches his father’s kraal. A native 
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‘herd’? can easily outrun a horse when passing 
through a hilly country. 

Tying his horse to the snubbing-post in the 
center of the circle of huts the missionary 
enters the hut into which the boy has gone. 
There on the floor, wrapped in a most filthy 
blanket, lies the little herdboy, suffering in- 
tense pain. The odor soon convinces the white 
man that the little fellow has been neglected too 
long and that if he hopes to save the boy’s life 
he must act quickly. The terrible wounds are 
cleansed as well as can be done under the cir- 
cumstances, and a liberal amount of raw lin- 
seed oil is poured upon the parts that are 
-burned so badly. 

The heathen people gather around this 
strange white man and watch him closely while 
he is treating the sick boy. The people, of 
course, think that the missionary works by 
some magic power, and they are very curious 
to see how he does it. After wrapping the 
child’s burns with soft linen cloth and leaving 
a supply of oil for the father to apply on the 
morrow the missionary tries to impress on the 
people the seriousness of the boy’s condition. 
The heathen all assent to the missionary’s 
words with their characteristic grunt and cover 
their mouths with their hands. This signifies 
their deep feeling. 
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In the course of his remarks the Christian 
worker tries to direct their darkened minds to- 
ward the true God. The importance of prayer 
is emphasized, and calling on all in the hut to 
kneel, the missionary pours out his heart to 
God in a short, simple prayer for his blessing, 
and, if it is his will, to heal the little sufferer. 
Bidding the people farewell, and mounting his 
horse, the white man is soon speeding on his 
way toward home. 

Six months having passed. The missionary 
has occasion to pass by the same kraal where 
the herdboy was so badly burned. He wonders 
whether the little fellow lived through the 
ordeal. Riding up to the door of the largest 
family hut he inquires about the boy. To the 
missionary’s surprize and delight the herdboy 
appears in the doorway in perfect health, and 
hardly a scar can be seen where he was burned. 
The heathen mother with a smile on her face 
exclaims, ‘‘God has done it! God has done it!”’ 


Cuaprer VIL 
THE HERDBOYS’ SWEETS 


‘‘Wife, what is that yelling and running we 
hear out there by the trees? I wish you would 
step to the door and see what the disturbance 
is about.’’ It was evident that the missionary 
was nervous and tired, for usually he never 
paid any attention to the noises of the people 
outside of the mission fence. 

‘‘My dear husband, I just came in from out- 
doors. There is nothing out of the ordinary. 
I am afraid you are working too hard on that 
Xosa translation. You seem to be very nervous 
today. It would do you good to go out and see 
.those herdboys trying to catch birds. Stop 
your work now, and go out into the fresh air 
for a little while. The change will do you 
good.’’ The missionary’s wife emphasized her 
remarks by tapping her husband on the side of 
his face with her hand. 

‘“You know that I will need this translation 
by next Sunday, dearest, and it is important 
that I get the work finished. But, I believe I 
had better take a little change in occupation for 


a short time. It will be a rest, to be sure.’? So 
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saying, the missionary took his hat and went 
out to work on a building that was being erected 
for school purposes. 

“<There they are! See them! Upon that tall 
tree! Throw your stick, Umlenzana! Oh, what 
a pity! Now, then, try it again! There! See! 
Oh! Too bad! Short-legs, you are no good.”’ 

A troop of herdboys came rushing past the 
house and trees and out on the open veldt, fol- 
lowing a flock of small birds and trying all the 
time to hit them with their sticks. In a short 
time the birds turned and came swooping to- 
ward the trees near the mission house; and 
again the boys came rushing by, shouting and 
laughing and throwing sticks at nearly every 
jump. Once in a while a bird would be hit and 
would flutter to the ground, where it would be 
quickly taken by one of the boys and tied by the 
neck to a grass rope which was around the 
boy’s waist. 

The herdboys have great sport catching birds. 
In one hand they carry two to five short sticks 
that have a knob on one end the size of an egg 
or a boy’s fist. They are experts in throwing, 
and it is surprizing how far they throw. Usu- 
ally when they hunt birds they will have five 
to ten dogs to assist them in driving the birds 
out of the tall grass. In their chase after birds 
they desire to be fleet of foot and do not wish 
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to be hindered by carrying a blanket. Not being 
hampered by any clothing they are very active, 
and they keep quite cool. 

When enough birds have been caught to satis- 
fy them a fire is made out of some dry brush 
near a stream of water, and the birds, one by 
one, are roasted over the fire and then de- 
voured, head, feet, feathers, and all. This is 
one of their ‘‘high times,’’ and it is long to be 
remembered by those who participate. 

At a certain time of the year flying ants are 
numerous. It is at the flying ant season that 
the ‘‘herds’’ have a great time. In some parts 
of the country the white ant-mounds, from one 
to three feet high, are seen scattered every- 
where. The air becomes fairly alive with flying 
ants. The boys are seen sitting on top of an 
ant-heap catching the large ants when they 
come out. The ants are caught by the handful 
and placed in a sack or blanket. When the 
herdboys think that enough have been caught 
they retire to a shady nook behind some steep 
hill or thick bush and feast on their fine catch. 
It is amusing to watch them snap the wings off 
and flip the big white ants into their mouths, 
and smack their lips as tho they had eaten a de- 
licious piece of candy. 

The boys have a number of different kinds 
of ‘‘sweets.’’ One evening when the missionary 
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came out on the veranda to rest a few moments 
in the balmy, cool air, he saw a number of boys 
and girls running about in the grass and throw- 
ing their blankets over something, and then 
catching what seemed to be under the blankets. 
After a time the boys and girls were seen com- 
ing toward the kitchen hut, and soon disap- 
peared within. From the laughter and shout- 
ing that was heard it was evident that they 
were having a good time. The missionary, 
being curious to know what caused the children 
to be so happy, went around to the back part of 
the hut and peered in through the window. On 
the center of the floor in the hut was a little 
fire, and around this fire the boys and girls 
were sitting, each with a small, sharp stick in 
his or her hand, and on the end of each stick 
held over the live coals was a large, fat grass- 
hopper roasting. In about two minutes the 
grasshoppers were roasted and then eaten with 
a good deal of relish. A happier crowd of 
children would be hard to find. 

Seeing three herdboys digging in an ant-heap 
one day, a missionary approached and made in- 
quiry as to what they were doing. The boys 
were not in a mood to talk, but kept right on 
digging. Wishing to know what they were up 
to he watched them dig for a few minutes. 

‘‘Do you not think we have dug deep enough? 
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Ntoni, put your stick in this hole and pry up 
this clod. Say, this is hard digging! Oh, keep 
at it! I believe we will soon find it. Here! 
ho! whu! A big one! I have got it! Umapip 
had the last one. It is Ntoni’s turn this time.’’ 
The boys were all excited over finding a three- 
inch-long queen ant, as fat around as a stick of 
candy. To the utter surprize of the missionary, 
Ntoni lifted the large queen ant to his mouth 
and soon appeared to enjoy a delicious taste. 
The other boys looked on with eager, hungry 
eyes. Ina minute they were at it again, digging 
for all they were worth. 

Hunting for a bees’ nest is the most exciting 
game of all. When, after a long watch, a bee’s 
nest is found on a hillside, all the herdboys 
in the community are notified, and a march is 
made for the place of conflict. The fact that a 
pail of honey is to be had makes the boys im- 
mune to the sting of the bees. They have come 
for the honey, and honey they are going to have. 
The boys have to dig into the ground about 
three feet before they can extract the honey- 
comb. The heathen boys have a sweet tooth as 
well as white boys, and they especially enjoy 
honey. 

The girls, of course, have a liking for sweet 
things as well as the boys, but there is one thing 
that girls like that boys do not seem to have 
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any desire for, and that is mice. The little girls 
hunt and catch mice like so many cats. When 
a mouse is caught it is roasted, just as it is 
caught, over the live coals, and eaten with a 
special relish, as it is considered a choice 
morsel. 


Cuapter VIII 


IN UMZUMGELI’S FATHER’S 
KRAAL 


Four lean, lank, and hungry-looking dogs 
rushed out from behind a mud hut, and with 
barks and yelps, like a pack of so many coyotes, 
made a dive for the newcomer, who, not being 
afraid of dogs, paid little attention to their 
growls. 

The door of the main hut being partly open, 
the visitor knocked on the side of the door- 
frame with his walking stick. No one answered, 
but hearing a number of voices within, he con- 
cluded that he was not heard. He then rapped 
a little louder, but still no response. Looking 
in at the door he saw the head-man and two or 
three of the children watching him. The mis- 
sionary’s first thought was that the people must 
be angry with him. But how could they be? 
They did not seem angry, and he did not re- 
member of having done anything to cause them 
to be angry. Mustering up courage he deter- 
mined to go in without an invitation, and stoop- 
ing low to avoid striking his head against the 
top of the door-frame he boldly walked in and 
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sat down, native fashion, close to the right-hand 
side of the door. Looking around at the people, 
he greeted them in a friendly manner. 

The people, however, did not return his salu- 
tation, but kept staring at him and going on 
with their occupations—weaving baskets and 
grinding corn for beer. The smaller children 
all scurried away and hid behind their mothers 
and behind some old pots and blankets in the 
back part of the room. The older children, on 
seeing the fright of the smaller ones, turned 
somersaults over backward, and laughed and 
giggled till the old queen mother threw a corn- 
cob at them as a hint for silence. 

White people have a custom of frightening 
small children by telling them stories about the 
‘“black man’’ coming to take them. It has been 
found that the same custom prevails among the 
natives of Africa, but instead of the ‘‘black 
man,’’ it is the ‘‘white man’’ who is coming 
to take away the black children, and who will 
eat them. So on the first visit of the mission- 
ary when he enters the humble home and tries to 
be friendly by smiling at the many small chil- 
dren he causes an uproar at once. The children, 
seeing the ‘‘white man’s teeth’’ but not his 
smile, remember the awful stories told them by 
the older native people, and they become nearly 
frightened out of their wits. 
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When comparative quietness again reigned 
the white intruder tried to lead the head-man 
of the kraal out into friendly conversation, but 
about all the answers he could get out of the 
heathen were ‘‘yes’’ and ‘‘no.’’ ° 

In the midst of the conversation and about 
five minutes after he had entered the hut, the 
missionary was astonished to hear the head- 
man say, ‘‘How do you do, sir?’’ Then followed 
the same greeting from the first, second, and 
third wives in regular order. Of course the 
white man in order to be polite returned the 
salutation and resumed his conversation. 

‘‘TIt seems to me, neighbor, that you could 
spare a few of your children, seeing you have so 
many, and could send them to the mission school 
there on the hill.’’ 

‘‘Tlow so, Umfundisi? How ean I spare any 
of the boys? They need to herd the cattle, 
sheep, and hogs. The girls need to help their 
mothers, care for the babies, and work in the 
gardens.”’ 

‘‘Yes, I understand about that, but you do 
not need all the boys to herd, and all the girls 
to work. Let a few of them herd and work, and 
let the others go to school.”’ 

‘‘Tf IT send my children to school, how much 
money will you give me?’’ 

‘‘Money! Why do you want me to give you 
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money? If I teach them to read and write, is 
not that enough?’’ 

‘‘Liook here, Umfundisi, if the children are 
working for you they are not working for me, 
and you ought to give me money.’’ 

‘But, neighbor, the children will not be 
working for me. They will be learning to read 
and write. So that when you get a letter from 
the magistrate or from a friend who is work- 
ing in the mines, your son or daughter will be 
able to read it for you.”’ 

‘‘Tf I receive a letter, like you say, I will go 
to see my friend the missionary, and he will 
read it for me. Ha! ha! I need my children to 
work.”’ 

The missionary was almost discouraged in 
trying to convince the heathen of the import- 
ance of educating his children, when he hap- 
pened to spy a little eight-year-old boy sitting 
near the fireplace, who was crippled in his feet 
so that he could hardly walk. 

‘“‘There!’’ pointing to the crippled boy; ‘‘is 
a boy who cannot do much work, and who will 
be unable to support himself when he becomes 
a man. Why do you not send him to school? 
In a few years he will be able to get a position 
in a white man’s office, and be able to earn 
plenty of money, and will then be able to sup- 
port himself, and perhaps be able to help you.”’ 
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‘You do not seem to understand our custom, 
Umfundisi. That boy need never work, as you 
seem to want him to. In a few years he will 
get married. His wife will then bring him his 
food. When he becomes older he will have three 
or four wives. Then he will be a rich man and 
need never work.’’ 

The missionary was beaten in argument and 
saw that it was of no use to continue the con- 
versation. He arose to depart when one of the 
women asked for a little sugar for her infant 
child. Not having any sugar with him (a com- 
modity he usually carried when visiting from 
kraal to kraal) the missionary told the woman 
to send one of the boys up to the mission house 
and that he would send a little sugar down to 
her. 

It was with heavy heart the missionary wend- 
ed his way homeward. It appeared as tho his 
visit had been useless. On reaching his home, 
he at once secured the sugar and handed it to 
the native boy who had accompanied him from 
the kraal. The boy took the sugar and started 
home, but before going very far he returned 
and asked the missionary for work. The mis- 
sionary had been unable to find a good herdboy 
to herd his cattle, and when this fellow wanted 
work he was accepted at once. The boy prom- 
ised to return in the morning. 


FATHER’S KRAAL oT 


It was evident that the little fellow had been 
listening to what the missionary had been tell- 
- ing his father as to the advantages of learning 
to read and write. He wanted an excuse to be 
near the mission and to see what was going 
on, for the next morning, bright and early, with 
blanket over his shoulder, he was waiting at the 
door ready to begin work. That same day 
when the cattle were resting, this boy, Umzum- 
geli, came into the schoolroom and intently 
watched the other native boys and girls study- 
ing and reciting their lessons. The other chil- 
dren were dressed in European clothes and 
looked clean. Umzumgeli was seen to look at 
himself, and then to pull his dirty blanket a 
little closer about him. He evidently felt the 
influence of the clean and healthful surround- 
ings. The next day when he paid his second 
visit it was seen that his face and hands were 
washed. It then dawned on the missionary that 
his visit to Umzumgeli’s father’s kraal after all 
was not in vain. 


CuapTer IX 


POLLY 


‘(Who is that coming in through the front 
gate, dear?”’ 

“‘T do not know, Husband; but I believe it 
is that little heathen girl we call Polly.’’ 

The missionary and his wife were sitting 
under the awning of their tent late one Sun- 
day afternoon, resting after a strenuous day’s 
work. While they were in the midst of dis- 
cussing some of the interesting and amusing 
incidents of the busy day just closing they spied 
a little midget of a girl about six years of age 
entering the gate and coming bashfully toward 
them. When within a rod of the missionaries, 
and seeing that they were watching her, she 
stopped, and in true native style waited for 
the missionary to speak. 

‘‘Hello, little girl; where are you going to- 
day?”’ 

‘‘T have come to visit you, Umfundisi.”’ 

‘‘Well, if that is the case, come here and sit 
down on this mat.’’ And the missionary pointed 
to a grass mat under the shade of the tent. The 


little girl took the seat offered her, but all the 
B8ha' 
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time kept looking up into the missionary’s face 
as tho she wanted to ask a question. 

‘‘Where is your mother today?’’ inquired the 
missionary’s wife. 

‘‘She is at home, Umfundisikazi [lady teach- 
er].’? 

‘‘Did she know you were coming here to- 
day?”’ 

““Yes, Umfundisikazi. She agreed that I 
should come,’’ answered the big-eyed little crea- 
ture, and at the same time she made herself 
comfortable on the mat. 

The missionary and his wife turned their at- 
tention to their reading and quite forgot the 
little girl until after the sun had set and the 
evening shadows were stretching their long, 
dark arms over the tropical landscape. The mis- 
sionary, perceiving the lateness of the hour, 
turned to his companion and said, ‘‘See that 
little girl lying there sound asleep! Do you 
not think we had better waken her and send 
her home?’’ 

“‘T certainly think so,’’ replied the woman, 
as she gently touched the native girl with her 
foot and called her name. 

‘‘Polly, it is time for you to go home. The 
sun is down, and it is getting dark. Your moth- 
er will be looking for you.’’ 

The little girl, startled by the sudden awak- 
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ening, sat up and rubbed her sleepy eyes and 
said, ‘‘I do not wish to go home. I have come 
to stay with you, Umfundisi.’’ 

The missionary turned to her and replied, 
‘‘Your people do not want you to stay here; 
and then you are too small to be away from 
home and live in a girls’ school.’’ 

‘‘My mother has agreed that I can stay. I 
wish to come and live with you in the school.’’ 

‘“‘Ho, Polly! The girls who come here to 
school have to work. You are so small. What 
could you do?’’ inquired the missionary’s wife. 

At first the white lady’s words seemed to em- 

barrass the little girl, but she soon collected her- 
self and looked up at the two questioners and 
replied, ‘‘I can do all things.’’ 
_ This last statement of the native girl so 
amused the missionaries that they concluded to 
let the self-invited guest stay for the night at 
any rate. 

The next morning at sunrise the little girl 
coming out of her hut and seeing the missionary 
cutting out the tall weeds and brush from the 
garden, went over to where he was working and 
began to carry away the rubbish. Taking great 
armfuls she worked and tugged and carried 
for all she was worth. It seemed that she want- 
ed to keep good her word so that the mission- 
aries would not send her home. 
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After breakfast, however, she was told to go 
home, and if her mother really wanted to al- 
low her to leave her home in order to attend 
school that she was to return in the afternoon 
and bring her bed-blanket with her. 

In the afternoon of that same day Polly was 
seen coming through the gate with a little bun- 
dle in her hand and a broad grin on her face. 
She was duly introduced to the school duties, 
and she fully proved to the missionaries that 
she was willing, even tho she were not able, to 
‘do all things.’’ Washing dishes was her favo- 
rite job, but she enjoyed scrubbing floors quite 
as well. Splitting wood or gathering eggs; 
hoeing in the garden or washing clothes; cook- 
ing food for the other girls or running errands; 
she seemed perfectly satisfied and happy what- 
ever her task. 

A little after sunrise one morning Polly ap- 
peared at the mission-house door with a large 
fat mouse which she had caught in a trap dur- 
ing the night. The missionary, coming to the 
door, inquired why she did not throw the dead 
mouse away. Polly, holding the mouse with 
one hand, and the other placed bashfully over 
her eyes, asked if she might have the mouse. 
She thought, of course, that as the mouse had 
been caught on the mission property she was 
not to dispose of it without special permission. 
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‘‘Sure, Polly, you can have the mouse; but 
what do you wish to do with it?’’ 

‘‘Please, Umfundisi, I wish to eat it,’’ re- 
plied Polly, as she turned and started on a run 
for the native kitchen hut. 

One evening when the missionaries were busy 
reading and planning their work for the next 
day the servant girl announced a visitor at the 
door. Supposing that some missionary from 
another station or a white trader from a neigh- 
boring store had arrived to spend the evening, 
the missionaries hastily arose and requested 
that the traveler be brought in. What was their 
astonishment when in walked a native, a little 
old woman who began to jabber about her 
troubles and sorrows, and in her seeming dis- 
tress walked backward and forward across the 
room. She had a dress that reached to the 
floor, and her headgear consisted of a large 
black cloth wrapped many times around her 
head; and then a heavy shawl hung over her 
shoulders, the typical style for a native Chris- 
tian’s dress. Following on the heels of this old 
woman came a troop of school girls, giggling 
and shoving their fists or shawls into their 
mouths to keep from laughing, for the queer 
little old woman was no one else but Polly, the 
perfect little mimic and clown. 

The native girls and boys, when looking for 
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sport, delight to mimic their elders. The girls 
delight to dress like old women. They take a 
piece of cloth or a braided bunch of grass and 
make it into a doll-baby, and then fasten it on 
their backs with their shawls, and walk about 
just as they have seen their mothers do. The 
small boys are seen trying to ape the native 
evangelists by calling together their playmates 
and holding a preaching service. If an old pair 
of spectacles can be found to hang on the tip 
of the nose, and the speaker can look over the 
top of these at his congregation, he feels a dig- 
nity has been given to him which enables him 
to expostulate with freedom and authority. Fre- 
quently after services have been dismissed the 
older men and women are seen laughing and 
seemingly having a happy time. Usually the 
secret of their merriment is found in watching 
some old woman trying to imitate some other 
woman or a man in the way she or he speaks in 
meeting. 


CHAPTER X 


THE JUNGLE YOUTH 


A group of boys were leisurely walking along, 
whistling, singing, and bellowing, just as the 
impulse happened to strike them, on their way 
to the white man’s trading station. There was 
something unusual on the go for the boys acted 
as tho they were on a holiday spree. They 
carried themselves very erect, and it could be 
seen that they were trying to act like men. 
Kach had his blanket carefully placed over his 
shoulder, and instead of carrying a number of 
sticks, each carried only one. 

The secret of this change in these young fel- 
lows was to be accounted for in that the boys 
were enjoying their graduation day. They had 
not graduated from the eighth grade, neither 
from the high school, but from being herd- 
boys. Now they were free to do as they pleased. 
The world looked large to them, and their chests 
swelled out with freedom’s enchanting touch. 
Their ambitions to be men, tho not men, seemed 
to be their highest aim. 

Arriving at the store they found quite a 
number of herdboys lounging around the coun- 
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ter, looking at the many trinkets and toys kept 
on the shelves for the native trade; but these 
graduates lifted their heads and would not so 
much as greet the little fellows who knew by 
past experience that the best thing for them 
to do was to get out of the graduates’ way. 
These boys are not recognized in the eyes of 
the law as men until they reach the age of six- 
teen. So between twelve and sixteen years of 
age they do nothing but gad about, unless they 
wish to earn a little money for spending pur- 
poses. 

“Good morning, Umlungu [white man].’’ 

‘Good morning, Inkwenke [boys]. What can 
I sell you today?’’ 

‘‘We cannot buy anything, because we have 
no money. We have come to ask for work.’’ 

‘“Work! You surprize me. I thought you 
were herding cattle.’’ 

‘We are through herding. We want to work 
for a white man,’’ they replied through their 
spokesman. 

‘Well, if that is the case I can furnish work 
for two of you, and I think the missionary yon- 
der on the hill wants a boy also. I heard him 
say so yesterday. 

There was a consultation among the boys as 
to who should offer himself first. Finally the 
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spokesman inquired of the trader, ‘‘ What kind 
of work is it, sir?’’ 

‘“‘T want one boy for a ‘leader boy,’ and an- 
other to run errands and carry the post.”’ 

Again there was a serious consultation, after 
which one of the lads stepped forward and of- 
fered himself for the ‘‘leader boy’’ job. The 
white man, after sizing up the boy, offered him 
one dollar and twenty-five cents a month and 
his food if he did his work well. After further 
consultation among themselves another of the 
boys offered himself for the ‘‘post boy’’ job at 
a dollar and a half a month and food. The other 
four boys started off to visit some other trad- 
er or missionary in quest of work, for it seemed 
this lot of youths wanted to earn a little money, 
an unusual desire for native boys just eman- 
cipated from herding. 

The traders have to have their goods hauled 
from the railroad station, thirty to one hun- 
dred and fifty miles distant. There are large 
wagons holding from four to eight tons, drawn 
by eight to ten teams of oxen. Twovpersons are 
sent with each wagon, a driver and leader. It 
is the leader boy’s duty to lead the first team of 
oxen with a rope, along the winding paths, up 
and down the steep hills. The teams follow 
one another, and when many wagons are to- 
gether, as seen from a distance, they give the 
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appearance of a large serpent winding its way 
along. 

At night, or when off duty, the leader boy 
has to herd and watch the oxen so that they 
do not stray from the wagon. The leader boy’s 
food is not very expensive. It usually consists 
of ground corn-meal cooked into a porridge. 
Two meals a day are the custom. When the 
new corn, pumpkins, sweet potatoes, and ama- 
dumbi are in season, the weary travelers can 
help themselves as they pass the gardens and 
fields along the road. 

When on the road and night overtakes them 
the driver takes a large canvas made for the 
purpose and throws it over the wagon to pro- 
tect the goods from the night dews and from 
the rain. Underneath the wagon on the ground 
is where the driver and leader boy sleep. With 
their usual mode of living they consider sleep- 
ing under a wagon excellent accommodation. 
The cattle grazing near by and a glowing 
camp-fire with a pot of boiling porridge steam- 
ing close to the wagon make a very homelike 
appearance. Many a leader boy for months 
and sometimes years knows no other home than 
the one just described. 

Our leader boy and driver had been off on 
one of their long trips, about a week’s journey 
from home, when it began to rain. At certain 
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seasons of the year it is hard to tell just when it 
will stop raining after it once commences. The 
roads were beginning to be slippery. The heavy 
load lunged to one side of the road and then to 
the other. Ten yoke of oxen had a hard time to 
keep their footing. The driver yelled at the 
leader boy to keep in the center of the road, 
and at the same time ran forward and back- 
ward along the side of the teams, cracking his 
long whip over the heads of the oxen with ter- 
rific snaps. The oxen seemed to know what this 
meant, for they responded quickly by stamping 
their sharp hoofs into the ground and moving 
along in an even way. There was a certain steep 
hill they wanted to descend before the roads 
became impassable. This was the cause of 
their haste; otherwise they would have un- 
hitched the oxen from the wagon, thrown the 
large canvas over the load, and while the ecat- 
tle were grazing near by, they would have built 
a campfire and made themselves comfortable 
until the rain stopped, even tho it rained a 
month. 

The steep hill having been reached and the 
descent commenced, the heavy brakes were 
screwed on so tight that the hind wheels of 
the wagon refused to turn. As it was a very 
bad hill, in that at the bottom the road led onto 
a narrow neck of land with an almost perpen- 
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dicular precipice on both sides, the danger of 
descending such an incline when the road was 
slippery was great. 

Everything went well until about half way 
down, when the strain on the brake was too 
great. It gave way, and the wagon crowded 
down on the oxen with terrific force. Some of 
the oxen fell down; others became frightened 
and started to run, but all being yoked together 
with a heavy chain, they could not get away. 
The driver, in desperation, took a heavy pole 
and ran it through the spokes of the back 
wheels just in time to save the wagon from run- 
ning over the fallen oxen and going over the 
precipice. As it was the descent was made 
without any serious damage. The oxen were 
unyoked, and the men prepared to camp for 
the night. 


CHAPTER XI 


GETTING A START IN LIFE 


The missionary was out under a tree pulling 
teeth for an old heathen man who had been 
suffering with the toothache when four boys 
came walking up. They seemed much interested 
in the performance. The old man had three 
teeth he wanted pulled. The missionary had 
promised to pull one or all three for twenty- 
five cents, provided he could pull them at one 
setting. The heathen was eager to take advan- 
tage of the three for twenty-five cents in order 
to get his money’s worth; but after the first 
tooth was pulled his nerve gave way and he be- 
came very shaky over having the other two 
pulled. At this stage the four boys, seeing the 
old man’s predicament, burst into laughter. Be- 
ing laughed at was not to the fellow’s liking. 
He jumped to his feet and started for the gate, 
but not having paid his bill, the missionary 
gently reminded him of the fact. The boys, un- 
derstanding what was about to happen, sat 
down under the shade of the trees to await 
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‘‘Look here, my friend, I wish you to pay me 
before you go!”’ 

‘‘Ho! I have no money, Umfundisi.’’ 

‘“Tt will be of no use for you to tell me that,’’ 
replied the missionary. 

‘““No! no! Umfundisi, in truth, I have no 
money.’’ And the native looked so honest and 
innocent and poor that his attitude ought to 
have melted any iceberg. But attitudes did not 
affect the seemingly heartless missionary. 

‘“Now, my friend, I wish you to stop your 
talking, and out with that money at once.”’ 

‘Oh, Umfundisi, why do you talk that way! 
God knows I have no money with me whatever.’’ 

‘““Now, man, I have heard enough from you. 
Pay that money at once.”’ 

The heathen, seeing that the missionary 
would not change, and that he spoke in earnest 
and looked very serious, opened his bag and 
brought out a ten-shilling piece and handed 
it to the missionary with a very hurt expression 
on his face. This was too much for the boys 
who had been watching from under the trees. 
They laughed outright to see how the old man 
was caught in his scheme. 

‘‘ Just see what a big lie you told me. Here 
you have ten shillings.’’ 

‘‘No! Umfundisi, this money is not my 
money. It was just loaned to me,’’ replied the 
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native as he turned away to hide his deceit. The 
missionary returned the proper change, and 
bidding the old heathen good day, he turned 
to the boys and inquired, ‘‘ Well, boys, what 
can I do for you this morning?’’ 

‘We heard you wished to hire a boy to work. 
Is that the truth?’’ inquired their leader, as 
they crowded around the missionary, each seem- 
ingly eager to be the one chosen. 

‘‘T think that I will need a boy, but how much 
money do you ask a month?’’ 

‘‘T will work for five shillings a month,”’ re- 
plied one of the most bashful of the four. 

‘‘That is satisfactory, my boy. You may 
commence work in the morning by going after 
the post.”’ 

The other three boys started off toward the 
next trading station, while the boy who had 
been hired sauntered toward the little sod house 
which was to be his home as long as he worked 
for the missionary. 

The new post boy found a number of things 
at the mission station to interest him. He came 
in contact with other boys and girls who had 
a higher aim in life than he would have thought 
possible. After Toni’s first week’s stay as post 
boy, he asked the missionary if he could not 
enter school. Toni said that he would be will- 
ing to carry the post for nothing if he could go 
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to school and learn to read and write. The ar- 
rangement was quite satisfactory to both 
parties, and Toni was soon enrolled as a reg- 
ular student. He took great pride in his 
achievements. 

It had been a busy day at the mission. Toni 
had been called upon for quite a number of 
extra duties. The afternoon was hot. Twenty 
miles seemed a long way for the tired boy as he 
took the post bag and started on his errand. 
Before Toni had left the station, however, the 
missionary called him and told him that he 
could ride the bay horse if he wished to do so. 
This took Toni’s fancy, and in a few moments 
he had the horse saddled. Not being used to 
riding horseback he was very cautious in 
mounting, and he started the horse on a walk 
out through the gate. Everything went well 
until the post-office was reached. Here an auto- 
mobile came puffing around the corner at a ter- 
rific rate. The horse was not acquainted with 
an automobile, and he suddenly reared. Toni 
slipped off its back like a bag of potatoes, and 
the horse ran for home and never stopped un- 
til it reached there. 

Toni received a great fright. He ran into 
the post-office and hurriedly asked for the mail. 
He then took the shortest trail for the mission. 
Being accustomed to running he made good 
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time, for within an hour he was in sight of the 
mission house, just in time to see the horse 
gallop in through the front gate. 

The horse, arriving without its rider, caused 
quite an excitement at the mission. The mis- 
sionaries and natives rushed out to see what 
had happened, but before any plan of action 
had been decided upon Toni, with mail-bag in 
hand, came running up the road with a grin of 
shame on his face. All eyes were turned on 
him, and he was subjected to a number of ques- 
tions. He related the whole matter, how he 
came to be thrown from the horse, and how the 
horse ran away. This so amused the other 
schoolboys that they had a good laugh at Toni’s 
expense. Ever afterward Toni preferred to 
walk rather than to ride. 

When Toni had been carrying the mail for 
about six months he came to the missionary 
one morning and said, ‘‘Please, Umfundisi, I 
do not wish to go alone after the post today.’’ 

‘“Why? What is the matter? Are you so 
weak that you cannot carry the post alone?’’ 

‘‘No, Umfundisi, I do not wish to go alone, 
that is all.’’ 

The missionary, being very busy at the time, 
replied, ‘‘Well, you go into school, and I’ll 
think about the matter.’’ 

At about ten o’clock in the morning Toni’s 
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heathen uncle came to the mission, and with 
a very serious air requested the missionary not 
to send Toni after the post alone. 

‘“Why cannot Toni go alone? He has carried 
the mail for the past six months. I cannot af- 
ford to hire two boys to carry the mail when 
one can do it just as well. Explain yourself. 
What is the matter?’’ 

‘‘Umfundisi, do not be angry with me, but 
the trouble is this: there is an old witch-doctor 
on the other side of the river who has been 
wanting human flesh to mix with his medicines. 
It is unsafe for Toni to cross the river alone, 
for this doctor might kill him.’’ 

‘“What shall I do then in order to get my 
post?’’ inquired the white man. 

‘‘If you send two boys, it will be safe,’’ re- 
plied the native. 

Thanking the heathen uncle for his interest 
and advice, the missionary called Toni and 
Lobola from the school, and advised them as 
to what Tony’s uncle had said. 

‘‘Toni, why did you not tell me this morning 
that you were afraid of a witch-doctor across 
the river?’’ 

‘‘T was afraid to tell you because I thought 
you would laugh at me and not believe the 
thing,’’ replied the boy. 
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‘“‘Lobola, are you afraid to go with Toni 
after the post?”’ 

‘“‘No, Umfundisi; two of us will be quite safe. 
The witch-doctor will not attack two. I am not 
afraid.’’ 

Lobola, being a Christian boy, had learned 
to trust in his God for safe keeping, and he 
did not hesitate to do what other boys of his 
age would have been afraid to do. 

‘When you cross the river and pass through 
the deep jungle on the other side, keep a sharp 
watch, and I think you will be safe,’’ spoke the 
missionary as he gave the mailbag to the boys. 
‘‘T’ll be looking for your return by sunset.’’ 

The two boys made their journey success- 
fully. The missionary began to think that the 
natives had been too superstitious in regard to 
the witch-doctor. A week passed and nothing 
further was heard. He, however, soon learned 
that the natives knew of the danger. About 
ten days after the time he was told by Toni’s 
uncle, Toni came to him and said, ‘‘I can go 
alone now after the post.’’ 

‘“Why? What has happened to the witch- 
doctor?’’ inquired the missionary. 

‘‘T was told by my uncle last night that the 
doctor had found his victim, and that it would 
be quite safe for me to go without Lobola.”’ 
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‘‘Pray tell me, who was the witch-doctor’s 
victim?’’ asked the white man. } 

‘*You see, it was this way: A young fellow 
who had been working at the gold mines in the 
Transvaal for a number of months was on his 
way home. He stopped at a certain kraal down 
by the river for the night, expecting to reach 
his home yesterday evening. This young man 
was a stranger and did not know anybody in the 
community. Yesterday morning he was found 
by the people of the kraal in the bush near the 
hut. His head was smashed, and the parts that 
a witch-doctor wants for medicine were cut 
from his body.”’ 

‘Do the people know who this witch-doctor 
is?’’ 

“Yes, Umfundisi, but the heathen people will 
not tell who he is nor where he is.”’ 

‘“What will the young man’s people do when 
they find out what has happened to him?”’ in- 
quired the missionary. 

‘«They will not do anything. They are afraid 
to come near the place where the man was 
killed,’’ replied the boy. 

‘When the magistrate finds out that a man 
has been murdered, what will be done?’’ asked 
the white man. 

At this point Lobola, who had overheard the 
conversation, spoke up and said, ‘‘I saw a po- 
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liceman this morning down by the river going 
up toward the place where the young man was 
killed. I think, Umfundisi, if the policeman 
finds the murderer he will be hung, but I do not 
think the witch=dector will ever be found.’’ 

At a Sunday morning service the minister 
was preaching an earnest sermon. The chapel 
was filled with people of all ages. At the close 
of the sermon the minister gave an invitation 
to unbelievers to come forward and choose the 
Christ. While the meeting was still in progress 
three boys went out, and when the service closed 
the boys came to the missionary and told him 
that one of the boys by the name of Umlenzana 
(short legs), had chosen the Lord out behind 
the church just before the service closed. The 
three boys seemed quite happy and earnest in 
their Christian profession. 

The next morning this boy who had chosen 
the Lord behind the chapel came to the mis- 
sion and asked if he could get work and go to 
school. This boy proved to be the brother of 
little Polly. He had missed his sister very much 
and had hung around the mission in order to 
get a glimpse of her happy face in her neat 
Christian dress. Umlenzana could not stand to 
be away from his sister any longer; so he de- 
cided that the best way for him to be with her 
was for him to become a Christian and then ask 
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the missionary for a place to work. Toni’s hav- 
ing become tired of carrying the mail, the mis- 
sionary concluded to give him a change. Umlen- 
zana was then given this job. The work just 
suited him, and he became. agyery trustworthy 
mail-carrier. 

After having been at the mission station a 
year Umlenzana was able to read his own lan- 
guage quite rapidly. He was also noted for his 
sweet Christian spirit. One Sunday afternoon, 
with Bible under his arm, he asked permission 
to hold a meeting with the heathen herdboys 
near his mother’s kraal. When the sun was set- 
ting Umlenzana returned and reported that he 
had held a prayer-meeting with the boys and 
that two of the heathen boys had chosen the 
Lord that afternoon. It was evident that 
Umlenzana, like little Samuel, had found his 
life-work. Nearly every Sunday afternoon Um- 
lenzana and two or three other Christian boys, 
with their Bibles and hymn books, were seen 
visiting and praying with the people, from 
kraal to kraal. 

At a certain kraal where the boys were gath- 
ered one Sunday, as usual, to hold a meeting, 
they were surprized to find the people very un- 
friendly. 

‘What do you wish here?’’ yelled the head- 
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man of the kraal as the boys went into the hut 
and seated themselves on the mud floor. 

‘‘We desire to hold a meeting with you,’’ re- 
plied Umlenzana. 

‘‘What kind of a meeting do you want with 
us?’’ asked the man, in a fierce voice. 

“Tf you have no objections, we should like 
to hold a prayer-meeting,’’ answered Umlen- 
zana. ; 

‘‘Who told you to come here? I did not in- 
vite you. I say for you all to get out of here!”’ 
and the man started for the boys with a club. 

Umlenzana, however, was not much afraid, 
and not wishing to go as a dog would be driven 
out, protested against the unkind treatment 
they were receiving. 

‘““Why do you treat us in this way? We have 
done you no harm. We have come as friends.’’ 

‘‘You clear out, you young brat! We do not 
want any of your praying at this kraal!’’ and 
with that the head-man struck at the boys with 
his club. Two boys had already cleared, and 
as Umlenzana was the last out of the door, he 
received a rap on the back of his head that 
knocked him flat on the ground. When he came 
to his senses, he found himself lying in the 
tall grass down by the river close to the kraal 
where he had been hit. At first he did not re- 
member just what had happened, but seeing the 
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blood on his hands and coat, he remembered the 
meeting in the hut near by. It was with some 
effort that he tried to stand up. Feeling the 
necessity of getting back to the mission to get 
his wounds dressed, he got up and staggered 
toward home. When part way he met the mis- 
slonary and a number of the Christian boys 
coming to his rescue. This experience quite 
frightened the other boys, but Umlenzana was 
not a bit daunted, and he seemed to be more 
zealous than ever to do his Master’s will. 


CuaPTer XII 
THE STORM 


A storm is seen brewing in the distance, and 
the heathen women are screaming out against 
it, as is their custom. The men and boys are 
getting busy to prevent the storm from injuring 
the huts. 

Hail and lightning are feared above any- 
thing else. Thunder deeply impresses the na- 
tive mind. Storms in South Africa can be fierce. 
If it rains it rains with a vengeance, then clears 
up startlingly soon. And when it thunders, it 
seems to jar the very foundations. The hail 
sometimes comes down as large as pigeon’s eggs 
and pierces corrugated iron. Consequently the 
people are very much afraid of bad storms and 
try in many ways to turn them aside | or drive 
them away. 

The heavens are becoming darker, ae the 
rumbling of the thunder draws nearer. It is 
evident that a typical mid-day storm is about to 
break in all its fury. The hail and lightning 
doctor, whose work is to control the heavens, is 
busy with the help of the men and boys of the 
kraal in placing assagai (slender spears) on 
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the top of the several huts, and in a circle, about 
a rod apart, around the family kraal. The doc- 
tor places charms made of certain birds’ feath- 
ers around the people’s necks. These, they 
believe, are certain safeguards against being 
struck by lightning. The doctor then runs to 
his hut and takes his hail-shield and goes out 
into the open air. If he is away on a journey 
his blanket or sleeping mat is hung out to rep- 
resent him. He lights fires all around the gar- 
dens and puts storm medicine in them. These 
fires, with their bluish smoke, may be seen in 
almost every direction wherever the people have 
their gardens. 

The doctor then fights the storm by crying 
out at it, just as if he were shouting at oxen. 
The women try to assist with their screaming. 
The storm is told to go away and not injure 
the crops. Finally the people all gather at the 
kraal and keep very quiet so that the heavens 
can hear all that the doctor says. The doctor 
is supposed to have prepared himself for the 
occasion by fasting from food and doing no 
work. If he is unsuccessful in driving away 
the storm the people will say he has not obeyed 
the custom. 

The doctor sees that the storm is gaining on 
him so he sends the people after their many 
charms. Now he takes a cow’s tail that has 
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been cut from a dead animal and dips it in a 
calabash of medicine and then sprinkles the 
people, huts, and cattle. The people are all 
excited and very much afraid. The doctor runs 
about in an excited manner and looks up at the 
storm with a defiant sweep of his hand. The 
thunder sounds louder and louder, and the flash 
of lightning is piercing. The cattle and sheep 
are all huddled together near the cattle kraal 
and behind the huts. The clouds are heavy 
and black. The doctor is standing out in the 
center of the kraal throwing spears and medi- 
cine up at the oncoming storm. 

Again the lightning lights up the darkness 
with flash upon flash, and then there is a crash 
of deafening thunder. The doctor runs toward 
the fires and sprinkles more medicine upon 
them. He sends men up on the hilltops with 
large ox-horns, with which to blow defiance at 
the oncoming storm. They seem to think that 
the more noise they can make the greater will 
be their success. 

The thunder peals louder and louder, how- 
ever, and the blowing of the horns and the 
yelling of the doctor cannot be heard. The wind 
puffs and whirls the dust high into the air, and 
then suddenly lulls into a calm. The large rain- 
drops begin to fall. The doctor leaps about like 
a madman, his bare, skinny arms raised in 
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threatening gesture against the clouds. There 
is suddenly a fearful crash of thunder and the 
very heavens seem to have fallen in. The rain 
falls in torrents, and the people scream with 
fright. The doctor and his aids still continue 
to yell and blow their horns in defiance, but 
all in vain. The heavens are alive with light- 
ning flashes, like one great ball of fire, and 
there is a deluge of rain and hail. 

With a cry of defeat the doctor and his aids 
rush into the hut, trembling from head to foot 
with fright and nervous exhaustion. The storm 
grows worse and worse, and there is clap after 
clap of terrific thunder. The children wail and 
the dogs howl. Evil spirits seem everywhere. 
Suddenly there is a fearful clap of thunder 
that seems to rend the very heavens. 

In a few moments the rain has stopped and 
the fearful storm has passed. But what is that 
bright light that is lighting up the surrounding 
landscape? ‘‘A fire! a fire!’’ one of the huts is 
on fire! 

The missionary, standing at the window of 
his home and looking north toward this kraal, 
sees the smoke and then the fire as it leaps and 
hisses over the top. of the grass hut. Having 
never seen a hut struck by lightning before he 
is quite excited. The rain has stopped, so he 
considers going over to the fire. But he does 
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not see any stir at the kraal. The men are go- 
ing in and out of the other huts, and they must 
be aware of the fire, but they do not seem to 
make any move toward the burning hut. The 
fire is at Lobola’s uncle’s kraal, and the mis- 
sionary becomes anxious as to who may be 
within the burning house. He feels he must 
go over and see what he can do; so he puts on 
an old raincoat, and with ax in hand to assist 
in breaking down the door of the hut, he starts 
for the burning building. 

When within a short distance of the kraal he 
sees the head-man and his eldest son walking 
in a dejected attitude backward and forward in 
front of the burning hut, just like two soldiers 
placed on guard. The missionary rushes up to 
the old heathen and exclaims, ‘‘Is there anyone 
in that hut?’’ pointing toward the hut on fire. 
The head-man pays no attention, but walks 
right on without so much as noticing the white 
man. The missionary then walks up to the eld- 
est son and takes him by the arm and inquires, 
*‘Ts there anyone within that burning hut?’’ 
The young man shakes his head, but does not 
utter a word. The missionary then proceeds 
toward the hut. The door has fallen in and he 
sees that there is no one within. 

The heavy rain’s having dampened the grass, 
great clouds of smoke whirl into the air, while 
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within the hut is a solid mass of flame. In look- 
ing around the hut to see if there is anything 
to save the call of a kid is heard. Peering 
under the smoke and flame some goats are seen 
lying as tho dead close behind the hut. A little 
lone kid is standing over its mother and call- 
ing piteously. The missionary throws down his 
ax, buttons his coat, and draws his hat over his 
eyes. Stooping low, he makes a dive into the 
smoke. 

After the second effort the missionary was 
successful in getting the mother goat by the 
horns and dragging her out of the fire, the little 
kid running after. The goat was not killed, just 
stunned. Being dragged by the horns rather 
unceremoniously brought it to its senses. Per- 
ceiving that there were other goats in the same 
condition the missionary turned and called to 
the young man, the owner of the goats, to come 
and help him. The heathen, however, paid no 
attention to the calls of the white man. He kept 
on marching without so much as turning his 
head. The fire had now reached the stage where 
it was dangerous to try to save any more of 
the stunned animals, and seeing that the own- 
ers were not interested the missionary picked 
up his ax and started for home. 

In the morning of the following day there 
was quite a stir at the kraal where the fire had 
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been. The remains of the hut were torn down 
and carried away, and the dead goats were 
buried. A small place in the center of the hut 
which was burned was fenced off and a medicine 
plant was planted within the enclosure. The 
missionary, being curious, watched the pro- 
ceedings with great interest and wished that 
he knew more about these strange customs, 
when Lobola came around the corner of the 
house. 

‘‘Hello there, Lobola! I am glad to see you. 
Did you just come from home?’’ 

‘Yes, Umfundisi, I left home this morning; 
but I came by the store just now.”’ 

‘‘T have been watching the people over there 
at your uncle’s kraal, and I have been won- 
dering what is going on over there. Perhaps 
you can tell me.”’ 

The missionary seated himself on the ver- 
anda and waited for the boy to enlighten him, 
but Lobola was not in the mood to say much 
about the customs of the people. 

‘“Well, well, Lobola, can’t you talk this morn- 
ing? Did the lightning cut out your tongue yes- 
terday?”’ 

“‘No, Umfundisi, but I do not know of any- 
thing to say,’’ replied the boy. 

‘‘But, Lobola, that is a little strange to me, 
for you usually have a great deal to say and 
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take plenty of time to say it. Did you see me 
at your uncle’s place yesterday?’’ 

‘Yes, Umfundisi.’’ 

‘Where were you yesterday afternoon dur- 
ing the storm?”’ 

‘“T was in the house.”’ 

‘‘In what house were you?”’ 

‘“‘In my mother’s house.’’ 

‘‘Did you see that hut burn near your moth- 
er’s house?’’ 

‘“Yes, Umfundisi.”’ 

‘‘Did you see that goat and kid that I saved 
from the fire yesterday?’’ 

‘Yes, Umfundisi.’’ 

‘‘Were the goats all right when you saw 
them?’’ 

‘““No, Umfundisi.’’ 

‘‘Well, what was the trouble? They seemed 
to be all right yesterday.’’ 

“<The goats were killed, Umfundisi.”’ 

‘‘Who killed the goats? And why did they 
kill them? Come now, Lobola, limber up. You 
are not a heathen any longer. Why do you 
wish to keep the people’s customs from me? 
Who killed those goats, and why?’’ The mis- 
sionary evidently thought that the boy was 
acting too much like a heathen, and that since 
he was a professed Christian boy he ought to 
be open and frank. 
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‘‘My uncle killed the goats you took out of 
the fire yesterday evening after you had gone. 
It is our custom not to touch anything that the 
thunder strikes.’’ 

“‘Did your people eat the goats that they 
killed ?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, Umfundisi! They buried the goats 
with those that were burned.’’ 

‘‘Now, Lobola, tell me why those men acted 
as they did yesterday, and why they did not help 
me. We could have saved nearly all of those 
goats, and fowls as well.”’ 

“Tt is our custom, Umfundisi.”’ 

‘‘Well, what about your custom that are 
people act and do that way?’’ 

Lobola’s tongue was finally loosened. ‘*You 
see, Umfundisi, the people think that one of the 
ancestral spirits has been displeased with the 
person who owns the hut that was burned; 
therefore, the house was struck by lightning, 
and the people believe that if they should touch 
or try to save anything that has been so struck, 
a greater curse will come upon them. My uncle 
did not dare to keep those goats alive that you 
pulled out of the fire, nor dare to eat the meat 
after he had killed them, because the spirits had 
tried to get those goats. If my uncle had tried 
to save anything from that burning hut or had 
eaten the flesh of the goats you saved he would 
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have expected all of his cattle to be killed and 
all of his children to die.’’ 

‘‘But, suppose some of your relatives had 
been in that hut when it was struck, and they 
were not killed, just stunned, would the other 
people leave them.in the hut to be burned as 
they did the goats?’’ inquired the much inter- 
ested missionary. 

‘Yes, Umfundisi, the people would not go 
near the hut nor try to save them. They would 
be much frightened,’’ answered the boy. 

‘“Do you mean to say, Lobola, that if my 
house was struck by lightning and caught fire, 
and Umfundisikazi and I were stunned so that 
we could not get out, the people would leave us 
to burn to death and not try to save any of our 
property?’’ 

“Tn truth, Umfundisi; but I think the believ- 
ers would try to save you.”’ 

“Then, why did not the evangelist and teach- 
er come with me yesterday when I called to 
them?’’ asked the missionary. 

‘“‘T do not know, Umfundisi. Perhaps they 
were afraid of the heathen.’’ 

‘‘What are they doing over there now? It 
seems they are digging a hole. What are all 
those women doing with those pots on their 
heads?”’ 

Umlenzana, who had been caring for the 
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horses, came up just in time to hear the mis- 
sionary’s question and volunteered an answer, 
seeing that Lobola acted a little ashamed and 
hesitated to reply. 

“‘Tt is a custom of the people after the storm 
is over, when anything has been killed or in- 
jured by the lightning, to call a doctor and have 
the people cleansed. The doctor has been over 
there since early this morning. An ox was 
killed and offered in sacrifice to the ancestral 
spirits. The doctor is now mixing medicine in 
a large pot. The girls and women are carrying 
water for the doctor to mix with his medicines. 
He will soon cause all the people to drink a lot 
of this medicine; and that hole he is digging in 
the ground is for the people to cast their vomit. 
The hole is then filled with earth. After this 
the people have their heads shaved, and then 
they are considered clean.’’ 

*‘T thank you very much for telling me about 
this, Umlenzana. It will help me better to un- 
derstand the people. I am very sorry that I 
did not know of this yesterday. I could have 
respected the people’s customs and not have 
troubled them.’’ 

‘‘Oh, the people did not care anything about 
what you did. They say, ‘It is just a white 
man; he is ignorant, and does not know any 
better.’ ’’ 


Cuaptrer XIII 
UMLOMO GOES TO THE MINES 


Native boys are looked upon in the eyes of 
the law as men when they reach the age of six: 
teen. They are then able to make labor con- 
tracts and are held responsible by their 
employers. 

Many years ago there was no necessity for 
a young man to do any manual labor. His 
father would furnish him with all the necessary 
capital with which to start up business, such as 
it was, for himself. The times have changed, 
however, and young men are compelled to shift 
for themselves the best they can; for many 
times, their fathers are unable to assist them. 
The gold mines of the Rand and the diamond 
mines of Kimberley employ thousands of na- 
tives. Coal mines are being developed rapidly, 
and hundreds of young men find employment in 
them. White farmers, traders, and mission- 
aries give employment to a number of young 
men who do not wish to leave their home neigh- 
borhood. 

The ambitious young man desires to be able 
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thirty to fifty head of cattle, some goats and 
sheep, and a horse, bridle, and saddle. In order 
to get these things the native will have to work 
for a number of years. Wages range from five 
to twenty-five dollars a month. The wages de- 
pend on the kind of labor and the ability of 
the young man. It is interesting to stand at a 
crossroads and watch the ceaseless march of 
laborers passing to and from the nearest rail- 
road terminus. 

The articles the men take with them to their 
place of work are a blanket, a bag of medicines, 
snuff, and a stout walking-stick. On their re- 
turn home from the mines and the city they try 
to get as many articles of different kinds as they 
can possibly carry, such as looking glasses, 
large colored combs, pocket knives, pipes, snuff 
boxes, strips of colored cloth, mouth organs, 
little sleigh-bells, trousers, shirts, blankets of 
fancy color, marbles, tin spoons, tin wash 
basins, small three-legged iron pots, straps, 
love medicines, and a tin trunk large enough to 
hold about all these articles. 

When a young man starts out on his first trip 
to the mines he usually goes in company with 
some older person who has been there before. 
The great unknown is all before him, and he 
feels quite serious and manly when he bids his 
friends farewell and takes a last look at the 
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young woman whom he expects to be his first 
bride upon his return home. 

A labor agency is first visited at some trading 
station near his home, or at the nearest town 
where the European employer of labor has set 
up his office. Here the young man signs a writ- 
ten contract to work for at least six months at 
a stipulated sum a month and perhaps his rail- 
way ticket to and from the place of work. 

The next step before starting on his journey 
is to visit the magistrate’s office and receive 
from him a traveler’s pass. The magistrate 
inquires the young man’s name, his father’s 
name, the name of his chief, how long he is to 
work, for whom, and when he is to return. 
With the required pass in his traveling bag or 
fastened in his belt the young man starts out 
for the nearest railway station, perhaps thirty, 
fifty, or a hundred miles distant. He is at first 
surprized at the number of young men who are 
also going to the same distant city. He learns, 
however, that they are not all going to work for 
the same ‘‘boss’’ as he is, and it causes him to 
wonder what kind of a place he is going to, 
when there are so many different ‘‘bosses.’’ 

Just as the sun is setting the young man, 
Umlomo, and his traveling companions, reach 
the little railway station surrounded by a store 
and post-office, a small hotel, a native eating- 
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house, and a few sod huts. After the long 
jaunt, Umlomo feels quite hungry. On follow- 
ing the other men he soon finds himself within a 
long iron building containing a long table and 
bench on one side. The men all sit down at 
this table, but Umlomo feels very strange, hav- 
ing never eaten from a table with legs before. 
There are quite a number of native men dressed 
in long white aprons hurrying about. The odors 
of boiling meat and stamp (corn and beans 
boiled together) appeal to the men’s stomachs. 
On the counter are large loaves of white bread, 
the first that Umlomo has ever seen. 

Having satisfied their hunger and paid the 
bills a place to sleep is sought. One of the men 
from the cook-house walks over to one of the 
sod huts and motions for the men to enter. 
They are told that this is a fine place to rest, 
and that it will cost them nothing. The hut has 
no windows and only one small door. In the 
center of the floor is a fireplace. There is no 
place for the smoke to go out but the door. 
Twenty tired men lie down on the floor with 
their bundles for pillows, and after the hut is 
well filled with tobacco smoke and the smoke 
from the fireplace the door is closed for the 
night and the men fall asleep. 

Early the following morning Umlomo is 
awakened by a shrill whistle from the loco- 
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motive. He jumps to his feet and looks around, 
and finds himself alone in the hut. Where have 
the other men gone? What was that strange 
noise he heard? On looking out the door he 
sees the men, some standing on the station plat- 
form, and others climbing on the cars. Umlomo 
feels that he is being left behind, and he rushes 
out of the hut and toward the other men with 
the strides of a greyhound. Being very tired 
from the previous day’s journey and stupefied 
by the smoke during the night, Umlomo had 
overslept and had not heard the other men de- 
part. The puffing and hissing of the engine so 
attracts his attention that he almost fails to 
get on the train when it starts. One of the 
older men calls for him to get on, or he would 
be left standing and gazing at the strange sur- 
roundings. 

The coach in which Umlomo rides is narrow, 
and open at the sides. There are no windows, 
and the seats are made from strips of board. It 
is a strange experience to ride on the train. 
The swiftly moving train makes the men feel 
hilarious. Old native songs are sung over and 
over again. Snuffing and smoking their long- 
stemmed pipes are favorite pastimes. But to 
Umlomo the sensation of a moving train is 
strange and fearful, and it makes him very 
‘“seasick,”’ 


CuapTer XIV 
UMLOMO’S RETURN HOME 


‘Good morning, Umfundisi! Is there any 
letter for me from Umlomo this morning?’’ 

The inquirer was an old, greyheaded heathen 
man, the father of Umlomo. The old man had 
been at the mission nearly every day for two 
weeks, always on the same errand—looking for 
a letter from his son. The first few months 
Umlomo had sent letters quite frequently, and 
the missionary had read the letters to the father 
when he came for them, but two months had 
passed now without a word from Umlomo. The 
old man was quite distressed, as six months had 
passed and it was time for Umlomo’s return 
home. 

‘“Yes, bawo (father), a letter has arrived, 
and I think it is from Umlomo,’’ answered the 
missionary. 

‘‘Please open and read it to me,’’ requested 
the heathen, quite excited and interested. When 
the missionary opened the letter the old man 
drew up near so that he could hear, squatted on 
the ground, and began to take snuff. The mis- 
sionary began to read, ‘‘ Hello! Father, how are 
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you living at this time? This is Umlomo, your 
son, writing to you. I am living nicely. How 
is the girl living that I left behind? How is 
my dog living? Are the cattle all well? I have 
made a little money. I will stop work next 
week and go home. Greet all the friends. 
Umlomo.’’ 

‘‘Umfundisi, I wish you to write Umlomo for 
me and tell him that I will be looking for him,”’’ 
and the old man produced a three-penny silver 
piece to pay for the postage and paper, but the 
missionary refused the money. 

‘“My friend, you need not write to your son. 
I think he is on his way home now. Perhaps he 
will be at your house tonight.’’ On hearing 
this the old man hastily arose and started for 
his home as fast as he could walk, muttering to 
himself something about ‘‘Umlomo coming 
home tonight.’’ 

It was a dark night. The clouds were hang- 
ing heavily and the rain was falling in torrents. 
The cattle and sheep were huddled together 
within the corrals. A heavy fog brooded over 
the hillside and deep valley. Evidently the 
rainy season and the season for plowing and 
planting had arrived. Within the principal hut 
of a certain kraal situated on the side of a steep 
hill was a bright camp-fire in the center of the 
room. Around this fire sat a number of young 
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men and boys. In different parts of the hut 
sat old men, women and girls. They were all 
listening to what a young man, who seemed to 
be the center of attraction, was saying. The 
young man was telling of his experiences on the 
Rand, and what wonderful and strange sights 
he had seen on his journey going and coming. 
From the expression on the faces of the listen- 
ers Umlomo must have passed through some 
very interesting and exciting times. 

‘‘T tell you, friends,’’ he was saying, ‘‘the 
ride on the train was something wonderful. At 
the front end of the train there appeared to be 
a big box with wheels under it. Smoke came 
out at one end, and it groaned and hissed as if 
it were sick at its stomach. But when it started 
to move; oh!’’ and here Umlomo put his hand 
over his mouth and bulged out his eyes. The 
others looked at one another with expressions 
of astonishment. 

**T thought we were going into the air, we 
went so fast. We passed cattle kraals and herd- 
boys like the wind. When we came to the city 
it was wonderful. There were so many trains 
and so many people, and the houses were so big 
and so many of them close together. But to 
work down in a deep, dark hole, was the most 
dreadful thing of all.’’ 

‘*Did you work in that place alone?’’ inquired 
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one of the young women who had been listening 
intently to what Umlomo was saying. 

‘“No! no! There are many men working in 
the same place, but I tell you the spirits of the 
tormentors were there. I[’ll tell you why I think 
so. The second day while I was working at the 
place where the boss told me to, I heard an 
awful noise and then a crash. Everything 
seemed to be in total darkness. I heard men 
screaming for help. I tried to find my way to 
the place where we go up and out, when I met 
the boss and a number of men coming with 
lights. I was told to follow them, which I did. 
We came to a place where the rocks and earth 
had fallen from the top. Oh, my friends, I saw 
legs, arms, and heads of men who had been 
_ working protruding from under the pile of 
stone and earth. Back in the darkness I heard 
men calling for help.’’ 

‘What did you do, my son?’’ inquired the old 
father, who had some experience himself in 
the mines when younger. 

‘Why, father, I thought the evil spirits were 
after me, and I ran for safety to the place 
where we go out, and climbed on the car, and 
hid under some old blankets. The boss found 
me there, and ordered me out of my hiding- 
‘place, and told me to help carry the dead men 
to the car. Oh! it was awful!’’ 
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‘‘Where did they take the dead men and the 
men who were hurt?’’ asked a young man who 
was expecting to goin the fall to the mines. 

‘‘They buried the dead men near the mine, 
and took the wounded to the _ hospital,’’ 
answered Umlomo, as he continued his narra- 
tive. 

‘‘A wonderful thing happened on Sunday 
morning after so many of the men were killed 
in the mine. A white man with fifteen other 
native men came into our compound and sang 
and prayed and preached about Jesus. It was 
a wonderful story.’’ 

‘‘Did the white man preach like our Um- 
fundisi who lives over on the hill?’’ inquired an 
old woman who wore a European dress. 

‘“‘Yes, mother, and you ought to have seen 
the men choose this Jesus! The men thought 
that he would keep them from the danger in the 
mines. After this we went to school at night 
where the white men showed us how to read and 
write.’’ 

“‘Did you learn?’’ inquired the old mother. 

‘“‘No! It is hard for me to learn. I cannot 
see the words. I need spectacles,’’? said Um- 
lomo. 

‘‘Let me tell you what I saw when on my 
way from the station. When we were walking 
along the road we met a very little man. He 
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was only about that high,’’ and Umlomo lifted 
his hand about three feet from the floor. ‘‘He 
had a very big and old head like an old man. 
His arms and legs were small and very short, 
like a little boy’s. I tell you I was scared when 
I saw him. I believe it was the person we hear 
so much about who lives near the sea in the 
bush.’’ 

Upon hearing this the smaller children ran to 
their mothers and hid their faces in their 
mother’s blankets. From early childhood chil- 
dren are told stories about a little man who lives 
down near the sea and who troubles the women 
and carries off little children. 


CHAPTER XV 


GETTING A WIFE IN THE 
JUNGLE 


Young men go to the mines to work usually 
for no other reason than to earn sufficient 
money with which to buy a wife. In certain 
parts of the country where taxes are high men 
go off to earn money to pay their taxes. Wives 
cannot be had without cattle or their equivalent 
in money. If the father is rich he will perhaps 
help the son by allowing him a certain number 
of cattle with which to obtain a wife. 

A wife is an important thing to have. She 
cultivates the gardens, brings the wood, carries 
all the water used for household purposes, 
cooks the food, grinds the corn for beer, and 
makes the beer; she provides for the family by 
selling corn or other vegetables to the trader 
for salt, blankets, and other necessary house- 
-hold comforts; she plasters the mud on the 
walls of the house, pounds the floor with a 
rock in order to make it smooth and hard; in 
fact, a wife is an indispensable creature in a 
model Kafir kraal. 

A girl sixteen years old, healthy and strong, 
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is reckoned by native custom to be worth about 
ten cattle. Hach ox being worth about fifty 
dollars the young lady is worth about five 
hundred dollars. A chief’s daughter is, because 
of her father’s position, worth twenty or 
thirty cattle. An old woman or a widow brings 
only about five or seven cattle. The girls are 
proud of their worth and boast of what their 
fathers are asking for them. 

Sometimes two young men select as the object 
of their choice the same young woman. They 
commence a course of rival bidding for the 
father’s consent and the daughter’s affections. 
The cattle of the respective candidates are sent 
to the father of the object of their rivalry, one 
or two at a time, as may be necessary in each 
case to advance a step beyond the other. When 
the higher bidder has reached his maximum, 
the cattle of both are surveyed together, and the 
lady is called upon to declare her own choice of 
the candidates. If this should happen to coin- 
cide with that of her father with respect to the 
cattle, so much the better; if not, a contest com- 
mences of persuasion versus authority. It some- 
times occurs that the entreaties of the daughter 
prevail over the avarice of the father, but such 
eases, the Kafirs admit, are rare. Kafir 
fathers have for the most part their full share 
of those principles of human nature which in 
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more enlightened countries lead parents to 
sacrifice the ‘‘foolish’’ inclinations of their 
children at a golden shrine, and accordingly the 
higher bidder usually gains the prize. The 
cattle of the unsuccessful candidate are then 
driven by the fair one herself, arrayed in her 
best ornaments, to the home of their owner, 
and left in his kraal. This is the coup de grace 
of rejection, and is a piece of refinement in 
punishing a stingy suitor worthy the notice of 
the undervalued ladies of more civilized 
nations. 

In the ordinary course of things, however, 
negotiations are begun by the father of the 
bride and especially so if she is a person of 
rank. The process is frequently a very lengthy 
one. A husband having been selected, the first 
step is to send a person by night to his resi- 
dence with an introductory present called ‘‘the 
mouth.’’ This present, consisting of ornaments 
such as beads or brass wire for bracelets must 
be left secretly, as otherwise etiquette would 
require its being returned. Whether this cus- 
tom has had its origin in the excessive bashful- 
ness of the men does not appear. The discovery 
of ‘‘the mouth,’’ after its bearer is gone, is fre- 
quently the first intimation of a proposed matri- 
monial alliance, and it may still be unknown as 
to from what quarter the proposal came. Some- 
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times the requisite information is left in the 
neighborhood. At other times, where more cau- 
tion is required, a visitor, or rather a passer- 
by, calls the next day, ‘‘quite accidently,’’ it 
would appear. In the course of ‘‘telling the 
news,’’ in compliance with the universal requi- 
sition made upon strangers, he mentions 
cursorily that he happened to hear ‘‘so-and-so’’ 
drop some hints of an intention to send his 
daughter to be married in the neighborhood. 
Of course he ‘‘happens”’ also to know some- 
thing of the lady herself and of her family and 
can give some information respecting her per- 
sonal attractions and other qualities. He may 
even be gallant enough to advocate her cause, 
altho, of course, quite disinterested. From the 
character of the conversation that follows he 
is soon able to gather in what way these first 
advances are received and what are the prob- 
abilities of a prosperous issue to the negoti- 
ations. 

It should not pass unremarked, that when the 
proposed bride is a chief’s daughter the intro- 
ductory present is not left secretly but is 
dropped in the presence of the one to whom # 
is sent. He instantly endeavors to seize the 
bearer, who takes to his heels, and is pursued 
by all the young men of the place. Should he 
outstrip them and escape capture, his credit is 
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saved. But if he is caught his hands are tied 
behind him, the present bound to his back, and 
he himself sent home to become the laughing- 
stock of his associates, of whom the female por- 
tion are not the least severe for his failure. 
‘“‘The mouth’’ is then entrusted to the care of 
some light-footed messenger, while the first one 
bears his disgrace the best he can. 

Marriage is the season of great feasting and 
rejoicing by all the friends and relatives, tho 
sometimes it is anything but a time of joy to 
the girl who is concerned in the ceremony. 
However, to a good-natured girl it is a red- 
letter day. Her vanity is flattered by a sense 
of importance, for is she not the cause of all 
the commotion? Such a girl passes through 
life much more peacefully than one who is 
cross-grained and self-willed. 

The natives in some tribes are very particu- 
lar as to marrying blood relations. Even if the 
parties have the same tribal name, tho no rela- 
tionship is known, they will not marry for fear 
that there might be a blood connection. But 
in other tribes this custom is not adhered to, 
and men have been known to marry their first 
cousins. 

In most families the young people have con- 
siderable liberty in the matter of choice. In 
some, however, the fathers do all the mating, 
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proposing, and contracting for the young folks. 
It is interesting to note some of the steps taken 
in preparing the way and arranging for the 
necessary and final ceremonies. It quite fre- 
quently occurs that the proposal of marriage 
comes from the young lady. It is up to the 
young man to accept or refuse. In some cases 
to refuse the girl’s proposal would mean an 
insult to her family, and the young man, if 
caught by them, would be treated quite roughly 
by the girl’s friends. 


CHAPTER XVI 


UMLOMO’S MARRIAGE 


Umlomo had been to the Rand a number of 
times and had earned money enough to buy 
five oxen. He had worked at the mines six 
months at a time. The intervening months 
were spent in visiting friends near his home 
and in helping to plow the gardens. Umlomo 
was eager after having earned five cattle to 
marry the girl he had courted for three years. 

On a gently sloping hillside at the back of a 
cattle corral is seen a group of men in earnest 
conversation. | 

‘Have you only five head of cattle to offer? 
I have told you all the time that I wanted ten 
full-grown oxen for Hleka, and another ox as 
a present to the mother.’’ It was the father 
of the girl whom Umlomo wished to marry who 
was speaking to Umlomo’s father. ‘‘I do not 
see why you are troubling me when you say 
that the eleven are not present.’’ 

‘‘Yes, Umfowetu [friend], but the young 
man wished to be married. Umlomo, my son, 
tells me that your daughter does not wish to 
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five cattle now and will bring you more cattle 
later. Umlomo will return to the mines again 
soon and will send you money as a present. 
Can you not agree to this matter and let the 
young people marry?’’ 

‘“Wha! wha! You press me hard. How can 
I consent? But, all right. Now, if the other 
cattle are not forthcoming soon I will recall my 
girl and keep her until the cattle are paid. You 
understand ?’’ 

“Yes, Umfowetu, I understand. But let us 
be friends and have the matter arranged nicely. 
Shall we agree that next month at new moon 
the marriage feast be given?”’ 

‘““The time you mention will be all right,’’ 
answers Hleka’s father. 

It will be noticed that a future obligation 
rests on Umlomo. Because he does not have 
all the required cattle it is expected of him to 
pay perhaps double in the future. If he is un- 
able to pay a mortgage on his first baby girl 
is taken. This leads to much domestic misery. 
Then, again, when all the cattle are paid that 
does not end the trouble, because when the first 
child is born the father of Hleka can demand 
extra cattle. If before the end of the first year 
the cattle paid for the girl should die, Umlomo 
will be called upon to pay more cattle. If, how- 
ever, Hleka should die before a girl baby is 
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born, Umlomo could recall some of the cattle, 
if not all. 

The day being set for the marriage, great 
preparations are made. All the friends and 
relatives are invited. The young people pre- 
pare to dress in the height of fashion for such 
occasions. It is to be a week of feasting and 
dancing. An ox is killed, and the feasting 
begins. The bridal party is seen coming in the 
distance. Umlomo is dressed up in his best 
head-gear and loin-cloth. His arms and legs 
are newly painted with red ocher. His young 
friends are all dressed in their best beadwork 
and monkey tails. The young men and women 
dance and sing, while the old people feast on 
boiled meat. Huge pots full of meat are placed 
over an outdoor camp-fire. 

The bridal party brings with it the semi- 
sacred cow which the father always gives to 
his daughter at the time of her marriage. This 
cow is given to the ancestral spirits and is 
looked upon as a protector to the woman and 
her children. At the time of the birth of a child 
a few hairs are taken from this cow’s tail and 
tied around the child’s neck in order to insure 
good luck. If the cow dies it is a bad omen and 
shows that the ancestral spirits are not pleased. 
Sometimes the cow is offered in sacrifice to the 
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ancestral spirits. This is supposed to be ac- 
ceptable to the spirits. 

The bridal party does not come into the 
bridegroom’s kraal until after dark, when the 
people are supposed to be asleep. Very early 
the next morning the bridal party leaves the 
kraal, going to the river near by. The follow- 
ing day Umlomo sends a few presents to the 
bride. Soon the bride and her friends come 
marching back to the bridegroom’s kraal. 
When entering the kraal Hleka’s friends leave 
her and begin to dance, while she goes over to 
the bridegroom’s party and pretends to make 
friends with them. When the bride’s party 
have finished dancing the bridegroom’s party 
follow, and the men dance to their heart’s 
content. An interval may now be held for 
feasting. In the evening the bride skips round 
the kraal, having discarded her veil of beads, 
pretending that she is trying to run away. Her 
girl friends scamper after her as if to rescue 
her from the bridegroom’s party who start in 
hot pursuit. 

Next day there is great feasting, and the 
bride comes out to dance. Ox races are held 
on this last day of the feast, and during the 
races the bride and two of her companions 
paint themselves with red ocher. The girl car- 
ries an assagai (native spear), and her com- 
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panions hold a calabash which contains water 
and beads. The bride throws some of this mix- 
ture over the men after she has washed herself 
in it. Then the bridegroom’s party lectures 
her on her duties as a wife, and a mimic pro- 
cession starts off to show her the way to her 
hut. One person carries a calabash, a second 
a heap of firewood, a third a bundle of thatch- 
ing grass, while some carry cooking pots, 
brooms, and other articles of household use. 
They all mimic her new duties. Some men go 
ahead and take out all stones which may be in 
the path. Before she starts on this procession, 
and after she has thrown her assagai into the 
cattle kraal, she is allowed to make one last 
bid for freedom, and a certain young man is 
told to catch her. Should he fail to do so she 
is allowed to return to her father, and the whole 
performance has to be repeated; but the run- 
ning away is usually a pretense. 

Umlomo and Hleka, being married by mutual 
affection and consent, are very happy in their 
new home located in Umlomo’s father’s kraal. 
The house consists of one room. The walls are 
made of sticks and mud, the roof of poles and 
grass, the floor of mud. There are no windows, 
and only a small door three feet wide and 
about four feet high. For furniture Hleka has 
a grass mat for a bed and two three-legged iron 
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pots, two or three tin spoons, and a tin dish 
or two for cooking. There is a hatchet for 
chopping wood, and two or three calabashes 
in which to keep water and sour milk. It being 
the reaping season, Hleka is expected to go 
out with the other women of the kraal and help 
gather the corn, pumpkins, and other vege- 
tables. It is the custom for each married 
woman to have her own food hut in which to 
keep her food during the year. A good wife 
will see that her food hut is well filled each 
harvest. 


CuaptTer XVII 
UMLENZANA’S WEDDING 


‘‘Umfundisi, I have come to ask a certain 
matter of you.”’ 

‘¢Well, Umlenzana, my young man, what can 
it be? I am always glad to assist you in any- 
thing that I can,’’ answered the missionary. 
Evidently the young evangelist had something 
serious on his mind judging from the way the 
dark blush covered his face. 

Umlenzana was now a full-fledged evangelist. 
He had been to school and had taken a short 
two years’ course in theology after having com- 
pleted the sixth grade. He had worked long 
and faithfully for the mission to pay his ex- 
penses while pursuing his studies. He had 
built a hut or house of his own on a tract of 
land granted him by the native chief near the 
mission. There was a query in the minds of 
some as to why he had built this house, as he 
seemed always contented at the mission. 

“‘This is the matter, Umfundisi; Ruth and I 
are wanting to be married, and I would be glad 
if you would be kind enough to announce the 
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‘‘Sure! Umlenzana, I will be glad to do so. 
I was wondering for whom you were building 
that house yonder on the hillside. Yes, you are 
through school. You have done well, and it 
will be good for you to have a home of your 
own.’’ The young evangelist was well pleased 
with the missionary’s kind and appreciative 
words. He felt that the missionary was, in- 
deed, his true friend. 

Suspicions that something out of the ordi- 
nary was to take place at the Sunday morning 
service at the mission brought out to the chapel 
a larger number of curiosity seekers than usual. 
There was considerable whispering going on 
among the old women and young lassies. Know- 
ing glances were cast across the room. The old 
men and boys acted very much unconcerned 
and as if nothing had ever roused their emo- 
tions or excited their interest. A sprinkling 
of heathen could be seen near the door. They 
had heard that something unusual was to take 
place at the mission chapel. 

All eyes were on the missionary when he 
arose to commence the service. The missionary 
felt the oppressive spirit of curiosity of the 
people and had made up his mind to make the 
announcements at the opening of the meeting 
with the hope of quieting the disturbance in 
the congregation. 
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‘‘T wish to announce the marriage of Phil 
Umlenzana, of the Inkwe Location, and Ruth 
Kobe, of Patwa’s Location, to take place the 
twenty-fourth of next month.’’ 

All eyes were turned on the two young peo- 
ple, and a broad grin came over the faces of 
nearly all present. Umlenzana and Ruth, how- 
ever, blushed to an ebony color. They were 
real proud of the attention given, and many 
were the handshakes after the service was over. 
The announcement of the proposed marriage 
was given for three successive Sundays, each 
time with added interest. 

At last the long-looked-for day arrived. No 
complaint could be found with the weather. It 
was ideal for the occasion. The sun arose 
bright and clear. The atmosphere was balmy 
and pleasant. The grass was beautifully green. 
The flowers were profuse in their delicious 
fragrance. The birds sang their most charm- 
ing and enchanting melodies from their lofty 
perches on the waving tree-tops. Nature was 
smiling upon the promising young couple who 
were to be wedded that day. 

Great preparations had been going on for 
days at the mission as well as at the homes of 
the bride and bridegroom. Ruth and her 
friends had been sewing and planning for 
weeks. Umlenzana had been to a distant kraal 
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and bought a sleek, fat ox for the feast. The 
missionary, of course, desired to assist them 
and had great pots of stamp prepared. 

On the wedding morning great fires were 
built near the cook house and the pots of stamp 
were boiling. The fat ox was killed. A few of 
the Christian men living near the mission vol- 
unteered to help in this task and soon the meat 
was boiling in other huge pots kept for just 
such purposes. It was all hustle and bustle 
around the mission. Wood had to be cut, the 
fires had to be kept up, and the victuals 
watched. The schoolgirls, with the help of the 
missionary’s wife, were busily decorating the 
chapel. Green ferns, beautiful branches of 
evergreen trees, roses and calla-lilies were 
placed over and around the pulpit, the windows, 
and front entrance. The people, heathen as 
well as Christian, began to gather early in the 
day. <A Christian wedding had not occurred 
before in the community. The preparations 
being made were very different from those 
which the people were accustomed to seeing. 
Variety of striking color in dress is the desire 
of a native girl’s heart, and all shades of the 
rainbow were seen as the different groups of 
Christians came to the mission station. The 
heathen also felt drawn toward the place, but 
were timid and afraid. They seemed to feel 
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that they were out of place at such a gathering, 
with their dirty blankets and fat, besmeared 
bodies. 

At midday singing was heard beyond the 
chapel. It was the bridegroom’s party sing- 
ing as they wended their way toward the 
church. Soon there was a resounding echo 
from the opposite direction, for the bride and 
her party, with the tread of a wedding march, 
came singing a joyful song. It was a moment 
of excitement and charm. All the people 
flocked around the front entrance and looked 
on with wide-open mouths as first the bride- 
groom’s party marched past and into the 
chapel. Then the bride and her attendants, all 
happy and smiling, followed the bridegroom’s 
party to the altar rail, where the bridegroom 
stood. in waiting for his bride. A solemn hush 
fell over the audience when the missionary 
stepped forth with book in hand and commenced 
to read the wedding ceremony. Finally when 
the last words had been uttered binding to- 
gether the bride and groom in holy wedlock a 
chorus of voices burst forth in a volume of song 
and praise. The place was felt to be holy. 
Umlenzana and Ruth were very happy and 
were warmly greeted on every hand by their 
many friends. 

Umlomo and his wife, now Christians, felt 
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that their heathen marriage was inadequate 
and made up their minds that they would also 
have a Christian wedding sometime in the near 
future. 

After the ceremony and congratulations were 
over, the Christians and heathen formed them- 
selves into small groups and sat down on the 
green grass under the shade trees, while the 
food, meat, and stamp were served to them in 
large tin pans and calabashes. It was a happy 
company. Everyone was given all he could 
eat. Umlenzana and his wife, of course, were 
honored guests and were given the best of 
everything. Dinner being over, the people 
quietly dispersed to their homes. Thus ended 
the first Christian wedding at the mission. 


Cuapter XVIII 
THE RAIN DOCTOR 


Having left the chief’s kraal a group of men 
drove five very large, fat, black oxen along a 
winding path down the mountainside, then 
through a dense jungle and up the opposite 
bank. All were gesticulating, some pointing at 
the cattle, while others were pointing up at the 
sun. They were making their way toward the 
rain doctor’s home. All were looking very seri- 
ous and seemed to be much troubled. What 
was the reason of their sorrow and perplexity? 

The spring had opened up bright and beauti- 
ful. A plentiful rainfall had made plowing and 
planting easy. Large fields of corn, potatoes, 
and pumpkins had been planted. A bounteous 
harvest had been expected. The men had 
dreamed of having plenty of corn in the fall 
from which their wives could make large and 
foaming pots of beer. Some of the men had 
planned on not going to the mines in the fall 
because of the prospect of a big yield of corn. 
But now the fields were all withering and dying. 
Just at the time when the grain should have 
been tasseling out in its full bloom it was found 
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shriveled and almost dead. The sun had been 
shining bright and clear. Not a cloud had been 
over the sky for days. It seemed that the 
heavens were so dry they could not bring rain. 
The people were impressed with the thought 
that the ancestral spirits for some reason were 
displeased. Because the drouth was so exten- 
sive they were led to believe that some of the 
spirits of the departed great chief were drying 
up the heavens and driving away the rain 
clouds. 

The women and girls went about moaning 
and crying all the day long. Many times a 
shriek was heard from some discouraged 
mother. There were no more greens to cook. 
Food was scarce. The babies were not thriv- 
ing. Cool, refreshing showers were needed to 
quench the fever-stricken country. Girls had 
been carrying large pots of water on their 
heads from a distant river and pouring it on 
the roots of a large tree standing on the side 
of a cliff. Under this tree a noted chief was 
buried some years previously and it must be 
that the chief’s spirit was angry. Once before 
when a drouth was on the land they had poured 
water on this grave and the drouth was broken. 
But now it seemed it did no good to pour water 
on the grave, and the effort was abandoned. 

Fires had been kindled near the gardens and 
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different kinds of rain medicine had been 
burned. The black smoke was sent curling up 
into the sky to attract the rain clouds, but even 
this proved futile. The old women had as- 
serted that in the past when the rain medicine 
was burned it always brought rain; and when 
the ascending blue and black smoke failed to 
bring the needed rain their hearts sank in utter 
hopelessness. 

The head chief of the tribe became alarmed 
at the unyielding heavens. Some unknown 
power seemed to have bewitched the spirits so 
that they would not listen. The chief called 
together all his wise men for a council. It was 
decided to send five of the best black oxen in 
the tribe by a select group of the most dis- 
tinguished diplomats of the chief’s retinue to a 
distant but highly reputed rain doctor belong- 
ing to another tribe. 

The men on nearing the rain doctor’s kraal 
watered the oxen at a.river near by so they 
would look sleek and fat; for it depends a great 
deal on the quality of cattle taken to the doctor 
as to their success in gaining the ear of this 
august personage. He is feared as well as 
revered by all the tribes in his vicinity. Every- 
where large herds of cattle are grazing—cattle 
brought by the people as presents to induce the 
doctor to unbind the heavens. 
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Leaving the oxen in the background in charge 
of one of the men the others walked abreast to- 
ward the rain doctor, who was sitting near his 
large cattle corral surrounded by his friends 
and admirers. The doctor, being advised be- 
forehand of the coming of the men from the 
distant great tribe, was much more pompous 
and reticent than usual. On coming within 
speaking distance of the great doctor the men 
stopped, raised their right hands toward the 
heavens, and saluted with a tremendous yell. 
Then they came a little nearer and gave an- 
other unearthly yell and bowed themselves to 
the ground. This was kept up until they stood 
within the circle of the doctor’s friends. All 
this time the doctor had not so much as moved 
from his seat, which was a small stump of a 
tree about six inches high. Finally the doc- 
tor’s attention was gained by the men who had 
come to ask him to cause the heavens to rain 
upon the parched ground. 

‘‘How do you do, Nkosi [lord]? We have 
come a long distance to seek your majesty’s 
help. Our people are dying with hunger. Our 
crops are failing for lack of rain.’’ 

‘‘Tt is too much to ask of the spirits that 
control the heavens to give rain without first 
satisfying them with the accustomed slain 
offering,’’ answered the doctor. 
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“Do not consider us to be wanting in this 
respect, for we have brought one of the finest 
oxen in this whole country to give as an offer- 
ing to the spirits.”’ 

One of the men was sent to bring the animal. 
The doctor, looking the creature over, discov- 
ered a blemish on the side of its jaw where it 
had been struck with a stone, probably thrown 
by a herdboy when it was a calf. He would not 
accept such an ox, and it was driven back, and 
another was brought. This one was also care- 
fully inspected. The doctor found much fault 
with its color, its horns, and the leanness of its 
sides, but it was finally pronounced a fit sacri- 
fice to make to the spirits; and when the word 
was given by the doctor, the young men rushed 
upon the beast and soon had it flat on its side. 
The doctor then thrust his spear into the 
beast’s neck. The blood was carefully caught 
in a calabash, and was placed in the hut. It 
was kept till the next day, when it was burned 
with the bones of the ox. The flesh was also 
kept until the next day, and then was eaten as 
an offering to appease the spirits who must 
have been offended for some reason. The doc- 
tor demanded more fat oxen before he would 
proceed to call down the rain. He knew by the 
looks of the heavens that there was no prospect 
of any rain that day and he was anxious to 
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postpone the final ceremony as long as possible. 
The men from the chief’s kraal used their best 
arguments to try to lower the demands of the 
doctor. At first the doctor called for ten cattle 
for his services, but he was finally induced to 
accept the four that were left. 

The next day it was evident to the shrewd 
doctor that the dry spell had ended and that 
rain could be expected at about three o’clock 
that afternoon. He called the men together 
and began to tell them of the wonderful power 
he had. He said that he had been able to bring 
rain before and that he would now proceed to 
show them that he was one of the greatest rain 
doctors in the world. Thereupon he mixed 
medicine, drank a little of it, and threw the rest 
on the ground. He jumped and danced and 
looked up into the dull, clouded sky, and de- 
manded the spirits to give the much needed 
rain. 

‘‘Now,’’ he said, turning to the men, ‘‘you 
go home as quickly as possible and tell your 
chief that his request is granted, and to remem- 
ber the great doctor with another present.’’ 

The men hurried home but were drenched 
with the heavy rain before they were half way 
there. Nothing could make them think any- 
thing but that the doctor had caused it to rain. 


Cuaptrr XIX 
THE RAIN-MAKER’S DOOM 


‘‘Good morning, Umlomo. How are your 
gardens getting along? It has been pretty dry 
this summer.’’ 

‘‘Heh! Good morning, Umlenzana. My gar- 
dens are dead. My people are hungry. I sup- 
pose the Umfundisi is helping you because you 
are a Christian. I do not know what I will do 
if it keeps so dry much longer. I do not wish 
to go to the mines to work, but it seems that 
I will have to do so if it does not rain soon.’’ 

‘Tf the people would stop their sinning and 
repent God would give us rain. But the people 
think of nothing else than ‘beer! beer!’ Why 
do you not become a Christian, Umlomo, and 
learn to read the Bible?’’ 

‘“Yes, it would be good to be a Christian. 
Then the Umfundisi would give me money and . 
fine clothes like he does you.’’ 

‘“‘But I work for the money and clothes I 
receive. The Lord blesses a Christian, and 
we know how to take care of our corn. We 
do not waste our corn as you do by making 


it into beer. That is the reason the heathen 
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are hungry and the Christians have food.’’ 

‘*Yes, Umlenzana, I know what you say is 
true, but you know we want our beer now. I 
expect, however, to be a Christian by and by.’’ 

‘“‘Say, what is going on over there at the 
chief’s kraal? There seems to be a good deal 
of excitement. Come, Umlomo, let us go over 
and see what is the matter.’’ 

At this, both the young men started on a fast 
walk toward the place in question. Umlomo 
was dressed in his heathen blanket and was 
without a hat, while Umlenzana walked by his 
side, well dressed in European clothes, with a 
good hat on his head and his Bible under his 
arm. The young men had been heathen herd- 
boys together. Umlomo had gone to the mines 
to work in order to earn a wife. Umlenzana 
had joined himself to the missionary, attended 
school, had become a true Christian, and 
worked for his Master. 

‘“‘Ough! Umlenzana, I believe they have the 
rain doctor here. I saw him two years ago 
when we had the other severe drouth.”’ 

‘‘T wonder what he is here for and why the 
men look so angry,’’ replied Umlenzana. The 
young men drew near to where a group of men 
were in earnest conversation. 

‘‘T tell you that doctor is a deceiver,’’ ex- 
claimed an excited old heathen, ‘‘He told me 
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to give him two oxen and he would cause it to 
rain. It did not rain, and then he told me that 
the oxen were too old, but he kept the oxen 
just the same. Oh! let me get my hands on 
him,’’ and the man glared his rage over at the 
doctor. 

‘“‘Tt is the truth,’’ spoke up another man 
swinging his sticks in the air. ‘‘I, too, went to 
the doctor last week because my gardens were 
dying for lack of rain. He told me to bring him 
a fine large ox and he would cause it to rain. 
I did so, and after three days I went back to see 
the reason why it did not rain and he told me 
that the ox was of the wrong color and for me 
to bring him another ox, but it must be spotted 
black and white. I wanted the other red ox 
returned, but he refused and said that he 
needed both the oxen to bring the rain. All of 
you know that it has not rained yet.’’ 

After this speech another gray-haired old 
man jumped into the ring and flourished his 
knobkerrie over his head and shouted, ‘‘I am 
fed up with that fraud of a doctor. Two weeks 
ago I went over to his place and asked him to 
send rain on my garden. He agreed to do so, 
but told me first to bring him an animal with 
blue body and tail and with white feet. I asked 
him where I could find such an animal, and he 
said, ‘In the bush.’ I have hunted and hunted 
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until today and have failed to find such a crea- 
ture. JI have asked others if they have ever 
seen such a thing, but all say, ‘No!’ I have 
. been made to be a fool. I tell you such a man 
ought to die.’’ 

‘‘T say to you that it is time we send that 
man to a place where he cannot return,’’ de- 
clared a stout, stub-nosed, and thick-legged 
fellow. ‘‘Our tribe took four large, fat oxen 
to him last week. He took the oxen and gave 
them to his son. He then told us to go up on 
the hillside and to take from the top of the 
mountain as large a stone as we could carry, 
and then roll it toward the east ten different 
times, which we did. Have you seen any rain 
yet?’’ 

“‘Ough! It is enough! All my oxen are taken 
by this worthless doctor,’’ yelled one of the 
chiefs. ‘‘Come on, men! We will see what his 
witchery can do for him!”’ 

The men with one accord made a rush for the 
now humbled and terribly frightened doctor. 
They picked him up and carried him to the edge 
of a high precipice overlooking a deep, swift- 
flowing river. The doctor begged for his life 
and promised he would return all the cattle if 
they would spare him and let him live. Some 
of the men from the doctor’s tribe were in 
favor of releasing him on this promise, for 
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they knew how many cattle he had. The others, 
however, cared nothing for the doctor’s cattle. 
They were determined to execute the fellow on 
the spot. 

Umlomo, seeing the determined attitude of 
the men, became frightened and started for 
home. Umlenzana, being a brave Christian, 
drew near and lifted his heart in prayer for the 
helpless victim, who screamed and fought like a 
beast for his life. The doctor was finally bound 
hand and foot and thrown head foremost down 
from the cliff to the rocky stream below. Thus 
ended the fame of the rain doctor. The ex- 
cited and angry men scattered into different 
groups and departed on a run toward their 
homes. 

Umlenzana, with a heavy heart, trudged to- 
ward the mission station. He overtook Um- 
lomo, who had hidden in the tall grass by the 
roadside, waiting for Umlenzana’s return. 

‘‘Hello there, Umlomo! that you? Why did 
you run away when the doctor was thrown over 
the cliff? I thought the heathen would stand 
by one another.”’ 

‘‘Do not speak to me about it, Umlenzana. 
I can still hear that man calling for help. It 
did look awful.’’ 

‘‘Tt appeared very much as if he was afraid 
to die, Umlomo. It seems that the heathen do 
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not have the most enjoyable time when they 
are about to die. Do you think those men who 
killed the doctor are happy and will sleep well 
tonight?’’ 

““No, I do not think so. I think that they 
will dream that the devils are after them. What 
I saw today makes me afraid to be with the 
heathen. Umlenzana, I am going to believe like 
you and be a Christian. I think that the Chris- 
tians’ ways are the best. Oh! it was awful how 
that man looked.’’ 

“T am glad you are dissatisfied with the 
ways of the wicked. Come to the church to- 
morrow and choose the Lord before the peo- 
ple,’? answered the young evangelist as he and 
his friend parted near the mission gate. 


CHAPTER XX 


THE HUNTING PARTY 


Word has been sent out to all the families of 
the chief that on the morrow there is to be a 
hunt and that all who wish to participate are to 
gather at the kraal of the chief. When word 
like that is announced there is a stir in the 
camp. Every young man able to carry a club 
and an assagai is excited and restless. The 
anticipation of a great hunt takes away their 
appetite for food. Preparation for the event 
is at once commenced. The hunting dogs are 
caught and tied so that they will not be able to 
find anything to eat. It is thought that if a 
dog is very hungry he will be more active and 
eager for the game. The dogs are not of the 
blooded kind, as used in some countries for the 
same purpose, but they are of a poor mongrel 
stock, resembling the poor coyote type usually 
found at an Indian wigwam on the Dakota 
prairie. 

All the knobkerries of the kraal are gathered 
together and if there is not thought to be 
enough the old men quickly make more. 
Usually a good supply is kept on hand for just 
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such occasions. The rusty assagais that have 
been sticking in the grass roof within the hut 
are brought together and repaired if necessary. 
The rust is carefully removed from the spear- 
points, and then they are sharpened on some 
stones until they glitter in the sunlight. Some 
of the more fortunate men have secured old 
muzzle-loading shotguns, evidently discarded 
by the early European intruders during the 
numerous Kafir wars. The natives, however, 
think these rusty, wornout guns are just the 
thing, and proud is the man who has one in his 
possession. These guns are sometimes loaded 
with powder and shot at one time enough for 
two or three discharges; and when a gun is 
fired it gives such a tremendous kick backward 
that the holder does well if he is able to stand 
on his feet and his shoulder is not dislocated. 
But the men think that the harder the guns 
kick the more effective the weapons are in slay- 
ing the prey. 

Old and familiar stories of past hunts are 
told as the men, women, and children huddle 
around the camp-fire in the center of the room. 
The prospect of tomorrow brings to memory all 
the thrilling escapes and exciting experiences 
on similar occasions in the past. All retire for 
the night, but not to sleep very soundly. 

At the peek of dawn the clattering of clubs 
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and spears, yelping of dogs, and the shouting 
of men and boys are heard as they prepare to 
depart. The day is just right. The sky is clear 
and everything has the appearance of its being 
a hot day, which is preferred by the hunters 
rather than a cold day. Groups of men, boys, 
and dogs are running toward the chief’s kraal; 
one lot vying with the others as to which will 
get there first. All the hunters have had their 
bodies well smeared with fat or oil to make 
them limber and swift on foot. The oil on 
their black bodies makes them fairly glisten 
in the sunlight as they run and dart here and 
there among the bush and out on the hillsides. 

The chief, of course, has made all prepara- 
tion in his own kraal for the oncoming event. 
The doctor or priest has been called, as it is 
thought by the natives that a successful hunt 
cannot be had without the doctor’s doing his 
part in the preparation. The chief with all his 
indunas (under-chiefs) and other young men 
of his household are waiting for the other fam- 
ilies of the tribe to gather. 

The first group comes rushing up with a 
shout and a yell that can be heard for a mile, 
ringing and reechoing through the valleys and 
up the mountain-sides. The men run, jump, 
and yell with all their might. The clubs and 
spears are swung over their heads with wild 
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gesticulations. The chief is delighted with 
their performances and praises them with 
words of loud flattery. Soon another group of 
men and dogs come tearing up the hillside and 
into the kraal; then another and another, until 
the place seems fairly alive with dancing and 
shouting men and barking dogs. One family 
or group is trying to outdo the others in their 
many antics and wonderful performances. The 
main thing that they wish to show to the chief 
is their wonderful swiftness and power of 
endurance. 

When the chief is satisfied and the men have 
expended their energies, and the barking and 
snarling dogs have been quieted, the chief takes 
upon himself the duty of explaining to the as- 
sembled hunters their several and united duties. 
All are told just where to go. Every bush and 
hill in the part of the country where the hunt 
is to be made is manned. The men are given 
their stations and told what to do in every par- 
ticular. Finally the men are formed into a 
large circle, and the doctor or priest kneels on 
the ground and offers up a prayer to the ances- 
tral spirits, especially those departed ones who 
had been great hunters in their day. The peo- 
ple all grunt their assent to the prayer. As 
soon as the ancestral spirits have been invoked 
the men jump and stamp their feet and then 
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leap into the air as if mad. Sometimes their 
assagais are stuck into the ground with a tre- 
mendous vengeance. Thereupon the hunters 
disperse to their allotted places. As they run, 
the screaming, shouting, and gesticulating of 
the men, and the barking and yelping of the 
dogs, are terrific. 

When every man is in his place the real hunt 
begins. A certain section of the country is sur- 
rounded, and as the men move forward the 
great circle is made smaller and smaller. The 
dogs rush here and there through the tall grass 
and bush, barking and snarling as the dogs of 
different kraals happen to meet. Many a time 
there is a real dog fight in the bush over a dead 
bird that happens to be found by them. The 
men, however, are very careful of their dogs, 
and soon put a stop to their quarreling. Every 
nook and corner of the thick underbrush is ex- 
amined by the alert hunters. If a buck is seen 
to rush out of the bush, clubs and assagais are 
whirled at it with tremendous force. If there 
is a man with a gun near by, the gun will, per- 
haps, be discharged into the air under the 
momentary excitement. If the buck is hit with 
any of the missiles thrown at it the hunter 
whose club or assagai struck it first can claim 
the prey as his own. 

The onrushing hunters make the circle 
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smaller and smaller. The poor frightened deer, 
or buck, as it is called in Africa, does not know 
which way to turn. It hears the shouts and 
sees the men and dogs on every side. The 
smaller the circle the more wild the men be- 
come. The vision of the frightened, leaping, 
running buck fairly maddens the onrushing 
heathen and their hungry dogs. The bewildered 
animal, with tongue hanging out, in terror and 
desperation leaps right at the dogs and men. 
Many in this way are killed, while others man- 
age to escape as if by a miracle. 

When the whole ground has been covered and 
the drive is over, the hunters gather up all the 
animals killed and wend their way homeward. 
Each hunter who has killed a buck has a wreath 
of green leaves placed on his head or around 
his neck, and he marches home in triumph. The 
children and maidens come out to greet the 
hunters on their return. Happy is the home of 
a successful hunter. Feasting and merry- 
making are in order. 


CuHaPTer XXI 
BUILDING A KAFIR HUT 


Building a Kafir hut is in many ways a 
tedious task, yet it is remarkable how quickly 
it ean be done when the proper forces take hold 
in spite of the primitive way in which it is done. 

In the first place, when a spot has been se- 
lected on which a house is to be built, the hoe, 
pick, and shovel, if there are any, are brought 
into use. If the building spot is on a flat sur- 
face or on the steep hillside the grass and brush 
are removed and the place made reasonably 
level. This part is usually the work of the men 
of the family. After the leveling is done poles 
from six to fifteen feet are needed with which 
to make the wall and the room. The men and 
larger boys go off to the bush, perhaps a mile 
or ten miles distant. Here they cut just the 
poles that are needed, straight and smooth, and 
of uniform size. Perhaps a week or a month 
is spent in this occupation, depending of course 
on the urgency of the case. 

The poles being ready, two to six large and 
powerful oxen are yoked up and hitched to a 


slip, an arrangement made from a forked tree 
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having the appearance of a wish-bone, and 
driven by two or three men to the place where 
the poles have been cut down. The return trip 
is soon made, and the timbers are placed near 
the building spot. Thereupon the head-man of 
the proposed house to be built proceeds to 
sharpen one end of the six-foot poles. These 
poles are then driven into the ground about a 
foot deep. All Kafir huts are built in a circu- 
lar form. The poles are placed side by side 
about a foot apart. An open space about three 
feet wide is left for the door. Branches and 
brush are now woven in between the upright 
poles in such a manner as to make the appear- 
ance of a huge basket. If the hut is to be a large 
one, say twelve or eighteen feet in diameter, 
heavy, upright poles are placed through the 
center and sometimes along the sides as braces 
for the roof. Long poles are now placed across 
the top of the huge basket and fastened at the 
ends by a stout, braided grass rope. These so- 
called rafters are placed crisscross, and on top 
of these is placed a great deal of brush. This 
practically completes the part that the men 
take in building. 

When the men have their part of the building 
completed the women get busy. Thev do not 
believe in doing anything by halves. All the 
women in the neighborhood have been notified 
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that the wall of the new hut is ready to be 
plastered. Women come from every direction 
and carry on their heads large gourds full of 
water. Every woman seems to know her par- 
ticular task and goes at it with a will. A large 
hole is dug near the hut. The dirt is chopped 
up into very small pieces and left in the hole. 
The water that has been brought is poured into 
this hole. Two or three women step into this 
water and mud and begin to tramp. Soon the 
soft mud becomes a thick paste, and it is then 
taken by the handful by other women and 
carried to the hut. It is then taken by others 
and plastered on the woven work of the wall of 
the house. Carrying water, mixing mud, and 
plastering are kept up with a regularity that 
accomplishes things. Nearly all the while the 
work is being done there is a humming of a tune 
by the women, and a cheerfulness with all that 
is astonishing. Three coats of plaster are 
placed on both the inside and outside of the 
wall. The last coat, however, is for smoothness 
and finish. These make the wall about six 
inches thick. 

The girls and younger boys also have a part 
to take in the construction of the hut. While 
the women are busy plastering the girls and 
boys are out on the veldt cutting tall grass for 
the roof. This grass is about six feet tall and 
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is tied into bundles two to four feet in circum- 
ference and carried to the hut. After the wall 
is sufficiently dry the grass is piled on the top 
of the hut till the roof is about four feet thick 
in the center and a foot thick at the edge. The 
women put this grass on with energy. The men 
usually get on top of the roof and arrange the 
grass smoothly while the women pitch up the 
bundles. When the grass is all on it is fastened 
down by inserting smooth, limber sticks about 
three feet long into the grass like so many 
hairpins. These sticks are placed in circles 
about a foot apart from the top of the roof to 
the edge, making a very substantial binding. 

The women go into this partly built house and 
make the floor as level as possible. They then 
sprinkle a little water over the floor, and with 
a grass mat and stone pound the floor so that it 
is hard and smooth. When the women think the 
floor sufficiently smooth they smear it over with 
cattle manure. It has been found that this 
smearing of the floor keeps the fleas and other 
insects away. The smearing is done regularly 
once a week, as it also keeps the floor from 
cracking and becoming dry and dusty. 

To put the finishing touch to the building pro- 
cess, an old custom is followed. Large pots of 
beer are provided by the head-man of the house, 
and when the hut is completed a liberal amount 
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of this beer is drunk by all who assisted in the 
building. It is, many times, the anticipated 
beer-drink at the close of the building opera- 
tions that bring so many eager hands to the aid 
of the owner of the hut. 

It is of interest to note that the hut has not 
been provided with any windows and the door 
is not of very large dimensions. The average 
door is perhaps four feet high and three feet 
wide. 

The hut when it is furnished is what could be 
expected from the description of the building. 
Two or three three-legged iron pots used for 
the household cooking are seen in the back part 
of the hut close to where a half dozen large 
tubs, or half-barrel jars made of clay and a kind 
of cement stand. These tubs, or jars, contain 
the family beer. To the right of the jars are a 
number of grass mats rolled up and resting 
against the wall—the roosting place of the do- 
mestic fowls. On one of the heavy post braces, 
or on a rack made for the purpose, is the family 
bedding, consisting of a few old, mud-be- 
smeared blankets. Wooden spoons and small 
calabashes are protruding from the grass in 
the ceiling of the hut. A few large calabashes 
are scattered about the floor and on the table. 
The table consists of a heavy grass mat about 
three feet square and, of course, rests on the 
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floor. The calabashes contain a little sour milk 
for the children and a few sweet potatoes or 
cold porridge for the older people’s lunch. 
Firewood, plows, and hoes have their places as 
furnishings. It is remarkable what content- 
ment and seeming happiness are found among 
the occupants of the Kafir hut. 


CHAPTER XXII 


A MISSIONARY TOUR 


‘‘Umlenzana, I believe we had better take a 
trip to Logwejine and Gumzana, and visit the 
people along the way.”’ 

‘‘Tt is just as you say, Umfundis. I am ready 
for whatever work you wish to do.’’ 

‘‘Well, then, you get the horses and give 
them a little grain, also saddle them, and I will 
get our food and blankets ready.”’ 

So saying the missionary turned to one of 
the school-boys standing near and said, ‘‘Toni, 
you and Lobola take a tin of mealies and grind 
them for me; then put them in a sack and give 
it to Umlenzana.’’ 

For a few minutes everybody about the mis- 
sion seemed to be in a hurry—the missionary 
was going away. Some of the schoolgirls were 
called to make a fire in the kitchen stove and to 
prepare a few things for the missionary to take 
with him on his journey. As it was not a new 
thing for the missionary to take such trips 
away from home the native helpers knew just 
what to do to help him get ready. 


In a short time Umlenzana had the two sturdy 
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horses groomed and saddled, ready for the jour- 
ney. The saddle-bags were loaded with feed 
for the horses and provisions for the two men. 
Ground corn from which to make porridge, a 
few sweet potatoes, eggs, a tin of salt and an- 
other of sugar, a loaf of bread, a tin of butter, 
tin plates and spoons, two or three candles to 
use for light when holding meetings at night 
in a Kafir hut, matches, and other supplies, were 
all placed in the saddle-bags. Each of the men 
had a heavy blanket strapped to the forepart 
of his English saddle. The Bibles and hymn 
books were not forgotten, for they were an 
essential part of the equipment. 

Mounting their horses the missionary and his 
native evangelist rode out of the mission gate 
and down the Kafir path toward a trading sta- 
tion about seven miles distant. The mission- 
ary’s wife and school children stood watching 
the two departing figures till the path took 
them over a steep hill and out of sight. Then 
they all returned to their several duties. It was, 
however, with a spirit of loneliness, because the 
missionary was away from home. 

The two men cantered their horses along the 
narrow and ever-winding paths, up the steep 
hillsides, down into deep gulches, and out on 
the flats. At some places the grass and reeds 
through which the path led reached higher than 
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the men’s heads. Once in a while an amamba 
(African snake) would dart across the path or 
a huge puff-adder would be seen basking itself 
in the hot sun close to the pathway. 

Proceeding on their way they came to a large 
kraal where there were a number of young 
men present. Dismounting, the horses were 
allowed to crop the grass near by while the 
two men entered the hut. Six young men half 
dressed sat around the fireplace; two were 
calmly smoking their pipes, three were enjoy- 
ing their after-dinner snuff, and the sixth was 
busily whittling away at a knobkerrte. All ap- 
peared to be contented with their lot and were 
wondering why the white man should come into 
their home and bother them. 

On perceiving the disinterestedness of the 
men the missionary produced his piccolo and 
began to play, seemingly oblivious to all about 
him. The children, hearing the music, came 
into the hut. The young men became quite in- 
terested and animated. The evangelist seemed 
to know just what was expected of him, for as 
soon as the piccolo stopped its pleading tones 
he gave out a hymn and began to sing. This 
captivated the listeners. Perfect quiet reigned 
and deep interest was manifested on the young 
men’s faces. The missionary spoke a few words 
of kindly interest to the men and tried to direct 
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their attention to the God of love and justice. 
A short prayer was offered by the evangelist 
and the Christian workers again mounted their 
horses and departed. (It might be mentioned 
here that two of the young men who were at 
this very kraal became converted to the true 
God just after the missionary and the evangel- 
ist departed and came to the mission station the 
following Sunday with the mud washed from 
their bodies and dressed in European clothes. ) 

Upon the sun’s nearing the western horizon 
the workers determined to look for a place to 
spend the night. Far down the valley a large 
kraal was spied with seemingly good grazing 
for the horses near by. Toward this kraal they 
directed their horses. Just as the evening 
shadows were casting their dark wings over the 
landscape the riders pulled rein in front of the 
principal hut. In a few minutes, out of cur- 
iosity to know what the white man wanted, the 
head-man of the kraal came out of his hut and 
greeted the strangers with an indifferent, 
‘‘Molo,’’ as much as to say, ‘‘Who are you, and 
what do you want?’’ The evangelist now spoke 
up and introduced himself and the missionary 
and told the heathen what they were doing and 
then asked for permission to stay for the night. 
To this the old man agreed and directed the 
travelers to a hut in which to place their saddles 
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and other things; and while the missionary led 
the horses down to water and fastened them on 
long ropes for the night, the evangelist pre- 
pared the evening meal. He had borrowed a 
small pot from the people of the kraal, in which 
to cook porridge. This pot needed to be washed. 
The water was brought from the creek near by. 
Firewood was gathered from the bush, and in 
a few minutes the food was cooking. In the 
meantime the saddles were arranged for the 
night. Grass mats on which to sleep were bor- 
rowed from the people. 

When Umlenzana announced that the corn- 
meal porridge was cooked the tin plates and 
spoons were taken out of the saddle-bags. The 
food was dished up and placed on the dirt floor, 
the only table at hand, and the men sat up to 
the table and with thankful hearts partook of 
their evening meal. While the two men were 
eating the people began to gather into the hut. 
A number of the heathen neighbors had heard 
of the white man’s coming into the community 
and out of curiosity they came to see him. 

After finishing their meal the candles were 
lighted, and while the evangelist washed the 
dishes the missionary sang a few of the most 
interesting hymns. The people kept coming 
into the hut until it was crowded. The singing 
was enjoyed by the children as well as the older 
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people. Finally the evangelist arose and gave 
a short, pointed talk upon the necessity of be- 
ing changed in heart in order to die happy and 
to enjoy the next world. When he stopped 
speaking the people all grunted their assent to 
what the evangelist had said. A prayer was 
offered, and the people were told that the travel- 
ers were tired and wished to retire for the 
night. 

The strangers were finally left to themselves. 
It was the work of but a few minutes to pull off 
their boots and coats, wrap their blankets 
around them, and lie down on the mats, with 
the saddles for pillows. The evangelist, being 
accustomed to such lodging, slept soundly; but 
to the missionary the night was long and grue- 
some. 


Cuarptrr XXIII 


TROUBLESOME NIGHTS 


‘‘What is the matter, Unfundisi?’’ inquired 
Umlenzana when he awoke from a sound sleep 
about midnight and saw the missionary sitting 
up in bed (on the mat) with candle in hand and 
staring with wide open eyes about him. 

‘‘Nothing in particular, I guess; but I felt 
something biting at the top of my head, and 
reaching up quickly I felt something soft and 
furlike. I wondered what it was and tried to 
light the candle quickly to see, but it was gone 
before I could find out.’’ 

“T think I can tell you what it was, Um- 
fundisi. I believe it was a big rat.’’ 

‘‘Whew! I do not want to be eaten up by 
rats. I felt something heavy run across my 
legs and chest when I was just going off into a 
doze, but I did not think much about it till I 
got a jab on the top of my head. But, perhaps, 
it will not return.’’ 

Soon the two men were again quiet—the 
native sound asleep and the white man trying 
to forget the past and trying to forget the pres- 
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morning. But in this he was to be disappointed, 
for no sooner had he begun to get into a com- 
fortable position than a big rat came jumping 
across his face. He arose quickly and threw 
his boot in the direction in which he thought 
the rat had gone. The thud of the boot awoke 
the fowls that were roosting in the back part of 
the hut. The fowls cackled and squawked so 
loudly that Umlenzana awoke with a start; but 
the room being very dark and not hearing any- 
thing out of the ordinary, he dropped off to 
sleep again. 

The poor missionary sat staring into the 
dark, sleep having departed from his weary 
eyes. In a few moments he felt something bit- 
ing down his collar, and then another bite up 
his pant’s leg. Striking a match he discovered 
an army of fleas jumping all over his bed-blan- 
ket and on his clothes. Not wanting to disturb 
the sleeping evangelist he arose quietly and 
went out into the open air to shake his blanket. 
On opening the door (a few reeds woven to- 
gether and plastered with mud) and stepping 
out, he gave his blanket a quick jerk, which 
made it snap in the quiet midnight air. At this 
a half dozen dogs rushed out of a hut near by 
and set up a terrific barking. Umlenzana came 
rushing out to see what had become of his mis- 
sionary. 
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‘‘Suka inja, suka! (Get away dogs, get 
away),’’ shouted the evangelist as he started 
for the dogs with a stick. The head-man of the 
kraal came out to see what the uproar was 
about. The missionary, of course, not wanting 
to cause any disturbance excused the matter the 
best he could and reentered the hut, not to sleep, 
but to watch the numerous carnivorous animals 
that seemed to infest the place. 

The morning dawned at last. It was a wel- 
come sight to the weary white man who had not 
slept much during the night. The heathens 
were soon out and preparing to depart for their 
gardens. They were invited, however, by the 
evangelist to come into the large hut for re- 
ligious service before going to their work. This 
part of the program over, most of the people 
went to their fields to hoe or plant. The mis- 
sionary and his companion first prepared their 
breakfast, and then saddled their horses in 
order to proceed on their journey. 

The head-man of the kraal, who had been 
watching the travelers saddle their horses, 
asked the missionary for medicine. He said he 
was very sick; but it was evident that he was 
not, so the missionary, on making a little in- 
quiry about the heathen’s trouble prepared a 
few drops of strong liniment. The heathen 
laughed at such a small dose, but on being told 
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that it was very powerful, consented to open his 
mouth and swallow the hot stuff. He had no 
sooner closed his mouth on the medicine, than 
he realized that he had swallowed fire. The 
tears came to his eyes as the hot liquid ran 
down his throat. The evangelist had a good 
laugh at the surprize the headman had received. 

In a few minutes the Christian workers were 
wending their way along the narrow path to- 
ward another kraal. They went from kraal to 
kraal, preaching the glad news, and urging the 
people to send their children to school. 

While resting after mid-day lunch under the 
shelter of a tree, an old man with his head 
wrapped in a large blanket came walking up the 
road. On learning that the white man was a 
missionary, he begged him to pull his tooth 
which was ‘‘killing’’ him. It was a short task 
for the white man to seat the old man on the 
ground and to extract the tooth. The heathen 
was very thankful indeed, and quickly picked up 
the extracted tooth and carried it with him to 
his home, there to grind it into powder and 
burn it in the fire. 

Night coming on another place was sought 
to rest. The sky had clouded over and a heavy 
rain threatened. The missionary and his com- 
panion must seek a place of shelter at once. 
Coming around a clump of trees a hut was seen 
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on the hillside. They hastened forward, for 
the raindrops were already beginning to fall. 
Permission was soon granted to the travelers to 
stop for the night. The one hut seemed to be 
the only building there besides the cattle corral. 
Into this hut saddles and blankets were carried, 
and the men here sought shelter from the rain 
and the night. 

A fire was already burning in the center of 
the room, and a large pot of sweet potatoes was 
boiling over the fire. A calf was tied near the 
door. In the back part of the hut were a few 
pigs and a dozen fowls. Three dogs and a cat 
were lying near the fireplace. A man with two 
wives and five children were the human occu- 
pants of the hut. To one side of this medley 
the missionary and his evangelist sat them- 
selves down to rest. As it was inconvenient for 
them to cook any porridge under such cramped 
conditions, they ate some of the bread and lunch 
they had brought from home. The heathen, 
however, gave them some of their sweet pota- 
toes, so that they were quite satisfied. 

As was the custom with the Christian workers 
a religious service was held after the evening 
meal. The evangelist sang hymns, and the mis- 
sionary piped on his piccolo, to the amusement 
and deep interest of the family. 

The rain kept increasing in violence and 
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force. The head-man predicted an all night’s 
rain. The dreaded bedtime of the missionary 
had arrived. The thought of spending a night 
in such close quarters made him feel sick at 
heart. Yet the inevitable was before him and 
he must make the best of it. 

The door was closed and with a smoldering 
fire on the floor the room was soon filled with 
smoke. The only way the missionary could 
endure the smoke was to lie flat on the floor. The 
floor was newly ‘‘scinded’’ so the fleas did not 
bother, and a cat was present, so the rats stayed 
away. But the closeness of the atmosphere was 
something fearful. What a long, long night it 
was! 

Finally the cock began to crow—a sure sign 
that morning was approaching. Daylight crept 
through the cracks in the door. The dogs 
walked about and licked the children’s faces. 
The pigs rooted around the door for permission 
to go out. The fowls flapped their wings in 
anticipation of a flight. The missionary, how- 
ever, was the first to get out into the fresh air. 
How he fed on the cool breeze as it was wafted 
up the hillside! 

When the sun was setting that day the weary ~ 
missionary and his cheery happy companion 
rode in through the gate of the mission station. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
A KAFIR BEER-DRINK 


A white man and his native guide were push- 
ing their way through the jungle and tall grass 
along the bank of a rapidly flowing stream when 
they suddenly came to an open place leading 
down to the water. The horses, being very 
thirsty and jaded by the long and tedious jour- 
ney, were taken to the edge of the stream and 
watered. Noticing a large brown bag lying in 
the water, seemingly filled with something, the 
white man inquired of the guide what it was. 
He was told that the sack contained corn and 
that it was placed there in the water by the 
heathen to soak for two or three days for the 
purpose of making beer. 

After turning their horses up a native trail 
which wound in and out among the trees upon 
the hillside, the travelers came to a high 
plateau. On this plateau a number of huts and 
cattle corrals were built. Just back of one of 
the large huts and out in the open court were 
a number of large grass mats, and on top of 
these was spread sprouted corn. Turning to 
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‘*What is that sprouted corn good for? Do the 
people eat it?’ 

The native laughed and replied, ‘‘This corn 
has been soaked in the river, just like what we 
saw soaking in the sack back there. It is being 
dried now in the sun. By and by the people will 
make beer out of it.’’ 

The horses were now urged along the path | 
up the side of a steep hill. Another kraal came 
into view just back of the hill. The path led 
past the door of the largest hut. The travelers, 
being weary and hungry, decided to rest awhile 
in the shade of the hut and allow the horses to 
crop the grass near by. 

On entering the hut the travelers found a 
number of people within. The men were either 
smoking or snuffing. The women were busily 
grinding sprouted corn between huge, flat 
stones. The work was done with energy; and 
while the strangers were munching the cold 
sweet potatoes which they had been able to pur- 
chase from the people of the kraal, the women 
completed their grinding. The fine flour was 
placed in forty-gallon earthen pots. Certain 
ferments extracted from roots were mixed with 
this flour. When this work was done the women 
sat down on the floor. They began to ask the 
native guide all sorts of questions about the 
white man, at the same time taking their babies 
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from their backs and laying them on the floor. 
The babies awoke and began to cry. At this the 
dogs came in from sleeping behind the hut and 
began to wash the squawling tots around the 
eyes, mouth, and body with their tongues. This 
rather soothed than irritated the little ones. 
The mothers looked on with satisfaction and 
lost no time in inhaling large doses of snuff 
while the babies were quiet. 

Having eaten their lunch the strangers 
mounted their steeds and were soon on their 
way to a mission station to spend the night. 

The next morning the travelers were again 
on their way. In coming down a hill they saw a 
dozen or fifteen women carrying on their heads 
large calabashes filled with water from a little 
stream near by. They were going to a large 
kraal on the hillside. The white man, being 
a little curious, asked his guide if he could 
explain the reason for carrying so much water. 

“Tt is for making beer, sir. The corn is, no 
doubt, ground into floor, and they are now filling 
the large pots with water,’’ answered the 
native. 

‘*How long will it take before the beer will be 
ready to drink?’’ 

‘*Sir, it will be in about ten days, after the 
large water pots into which the ground corn has 
been placed have been filled. I think that you 
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will soon have the privilege of observing a 
typical old-fashioned beer-drink.’’ 

‘‘At what time will we reach the Nqotsheni 
mission?’’ inquired the white man. 

‘‘T am not sure, sir, but I think we will be 
able to get there about dark tonight.’’ At this 
the guide touched up his horse with his sham- 
buck and started down the hill along the narrow 
path in a canter. Because of the rough road 
and the hot, sultry atmosphere, a day’s journey 
on horseback is about forty miles. 

The native guide was not wrong in his pre- 
diction, for as the evening shadows were gather- 
ing the travelers came in sight of Nqotsheni. 

The stranger and the missionary, after the 
evening meal, went out on the front veranda 
where the cool evening breeze was coming in 
from the ocean and began to talk of their ex- 
periences in travel and living among the heath- 
en. Finally the subject of ‘‘beer-drinks’’ was 
touched upon. The stranger became quite in- 
terested and remarked, ‘‘I have been quite 
curious the past few days as to the method of 
making beer and how the natives drink it. I 
think I have seen the process of making, but I 
have not come across any beer-drinks yet. My 
native guide however, has assured me many 
times that I would soon see one.’’ 

‘‘T wish you had been here yesterday, my 
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friend, and you would have witnessed a scene 
that you would not quickly forget.’’ 

‘‘How so? Let me hear about it. I suppose 
that as you are a missionary you have seen a 
number of interesting as well as exciting 
things.’’ 

‘‘Well, yes. This beer-drink that I speak of 
commenced three or four days ago. There is a 
very large kraal just across the ravine yonder. 
Last Tuesday I noticed that the people were 
gathering from all parts of the country. You 
could see them coming in twos and threes from 
over nearly every hill and from every kraal in 
the neighborhood. I do not remember of ever 
seeing such a crowd before at a beer-drink. 

‘‘The first day everybody seemed to be jolly 
and in very good spirits. I took some of the 
Christians with me, and we went over and held 
a short religious service. They received us 
kindly, but of course were intent on drinking 
their beer. The second day we did not hear 
so much joyful! laughter, but we could see that 
there was a great deal of beer being drunk. 
Circles were formed, and the beer in large, 
deep baskets was handed around from person 
to person. Hach drank all he could hold for 
the time being and then passed the basket or 
jug to the person sitting next to him. They 
drank day and night. 
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‘<The third day I heard a tremendous lot of 
yelling and screaming going on; so I turned my 
telescope on the drunken crowd just in time to 
see a free-for-all fight. Clubs were being used 
freely. Both men and women were clubbing 
and tearing at one another like so many beasts. 
Finally a big fellow came rushing up and struck 
another man a blow on the head with his knob- 
kerrie that laid the fellow flat on the ground. 
In a minute there was a scattering. The big 
fellow fled down the ravine and past the mission 
house. A half dozen other young men armed 
with clubs were in hot pursuit. One fellow 
came through our yard here and leaped over 
that four-feet gate at one bound. I never saw 
anything just like it before. 

‘<The other people at the kraal did not seem 
to pay any attention to the fight. An ox had 
been killed and they were busy devouring huge 
chunks of beef. I heard today that the man 
who was beaten had his skull cracked open, but 
that he is still alive. So I suppose he will pull 
through all right. I noticed this morning that 
the people were scattering to their homes. Thus 
ended one of the largest beer-drinks that I have 
ever seen.”’ 

‘“‘That certainly must have been an exciting 
time when that fight was on. Are they in the 
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habit of getting into a scrap when they have 
their beer-drinks?’’ 

‘‘Oh, no, the beer-drinks do not always end 
up with a quarrel, but quarreling is not infre- 
quent. A few weeks ago a man and his wife 
came home from an all-night’s spree, and when 
they reached home they got into a dispute and 
the husband grew angry and killed his drunken 
wife in the most horrible manner. He then 
hung himself by a rope in the bush. 

‘Another man living just next door to the 
mission came home from a beer-drink in the 
middle of the night, and driving his three wives 
out of the house shut the door and hung himself 
to the rafters of the hut. I could tell you a 
number of instances as to the effect of beer- 
drinks, but they would tire you. We hope the 
government will take the matter in hand and 
put a stop to them.’’ 

“‘T thank you for giving me this first-hand 
information, friend.’ 


CHAPTER X XV 
DIPPING 


In many parts of South Africa cattle raising 
is one of the paying industries. Large herds of 
fat, flourishing cattle are seen roaming over the 
country. Thousands of cattle are owned by 
European settlers but ten times as many more 
are owned by the civilized and heathen native. 
Sheep and goats are also raised and are a pay- 
ing proposition. It is quite a sight to see large 
flocks of sheep and goats grazing along the 
hillsides. 

Climatic conditions are such that horse rais- 
ing could be made profitable, but for the prev- 
alency of diseases. There are five or more 
kinds of fatal horse diseases. A person may 
buy a horse in seemingly perfect health today 
and tomorrow find it dead in the stable. 

A few years ago a missionary was riding 
along the road toward home on his strong and 
seemingly healthy horse. On climbing up the 
side of a deep gulch the horse appeared a little 
slow, and after going a few rods began to weak- 
en and dropped dead in the path. The rider 


was forced to walk and carry his saddle the re- 
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mainder of the way home. Such has been the 
experience of a number of European travelers. 
There has been found no sure remedy for these 
horse diseases. 

The ‘‘tick’’ is notorious not only for its pro- 
ductivity but for its destructiveness. When in 
its earliest state it has the appearance of a 
small red speck about the size of a pin head. 
When full grown it becomes about the size of a 
plump butter-bean. It seems to thrive in the . 
tall grass and especially does it grow fat and 
multiply when it fastens itself to the legs or 
body of an ox, horse, sheep, or any other animal. 
It bites through the skin and sucks itself full of 
blood and then drops off, but it leaves two little 
fellows in its place to continue the operation of 
sucking blood until they are big and full; they 
then drop off, and each leaves two new ticks. 
Soon the animal is literally alive with squirm- 
ing, wiggling, biting ticks. They seem to de- 
light to crawl into the ears and settle around 
the eyes and the spots where the skin is tender 
and soft. As can be imagined these ticks are a 
pestilence and a nuisance to the country. 

A disease called the ‘‘EHast Coast fever’’ is 
carried by these ticks. Several years ago the 
country was swept by this disease. Cattle died 
by the thousands. The government, as well as 
individuals, tried to stop its onward march by 
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quarantining the districts in which the ‘‘tick 
fever’’ first started. Strong barbed-wire 
fences were built hundreds of miles long at 
tremendous expense, but to no avail. The ticks 
jumped fences, streams, and burned-over places. 
A few men, however, saved their cattle by 
washing and dipping them in a strong solution 
twice a week. This killed the ticks on the 
beasts, and it was soon evident that dipping 
was the sure method of exterminating the tick 
and of saving the remaining cattle. The govern- 
ment at once set to work and built huge dipping 
tanks for cattle and sheep in all parts of the 
country in easy reach of all the people. These 
tanks were made of concrete and cement and 
were built with an idea of durability. 

The day of dipping has arrived. The in- 
spector has been in the community for two or 
three days giving notice to all the people to 
bring their cattle, sheep, and goats to the tank. 
Great excitement is manifest. Something new 
is to take place. The people are all curious. 
The herdboys are given orders to bring up the 
cattle and sheep. Cattle are seen coming from 
every direction. The inspector and two or 
three native assistants have everything in readi- 
ness. The tank is full of strong ‘‘dip.’’ The 
small corral at the head of the tank is filled 
with frightened cattle. The heathen men crowd 
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around the tank to watch the proceedings. The 
women stand a little way off on the hillside, 
just as interested and excited as the men. 

The two assistants jump over the corral 

fence and start a big, fat ox toward the tank. 
The ox at first is a little confused, but seeing an 
open gate and not knowing that it is the dipping 
tank, it rushes forward through this gate, and 
before it can stop itself it plunges head first into 
the tank with a tremendous splash. It soon 
rises to the surface, however, and swims to the 
other end of the tank, and walks out all drip- 
ping with the watery solution. The heathen 
onlookers all yell with excitement. The women 
come a little nearer. 
_ Another ox is started for the tank. This one 
gets to the edge of the tank and refuses to make 
the jump. The two assistants, however, are 
just behind, and with a long plank provided for 
the purpose, they give the ox a sudden ‘‘boost.’’ 
The ox lunges forward in a vain attempt to 
jump clear across the vat but comes down un- 
expectedly and is immersed worse than the first, 
the water from the tank splashing up over the 
excited spectators who are sitting on the railing 
on both sides of the vat. 

A third ox is started toward the tank. Upon 
reaching the edge it stops suddenly and refuses 
to budge. The men give it a shove with the 
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plank, but instead of the animal making the 
proper jump it turns heels over head and has 
a hard time to turn around in the tank in order 
to get out. 

The next ox slides into the tank so easily that 
it is not entirely submerged. <A native is at 
once told to submerge it by ducking it under 
with a long, forked pole. Being new at the busi- 
ness he makes a miss and tumbles into the vat 
on the animal’s back. Ox, man, and all go 
under, but on coming to the surface a rope is 
thrown to the man and he is hauled out; the ox 
swims to the other end of the tank and is soon 
on the bank sunning itself. 

Ox, cow, calf, horse, sheep, and goat are put 
through the dipping tank. Hundreds of cattle 
are dipped in one day, and in order to kill all 
the ticks the dipping has to be done twice a 
week. The cattle become used to the process 
and go through the vat one by one in a hurry. 
Sometimes two or three are in the tank at one 
time. 

While the cattle are being dipped, at another 
but smaller tank, the sheep and goats are hav- 
ing their baths. Because of the long wool on 
the sheep they are compelled to swim around in 
the vat a few minutes to allow the solution to 
soak through their wool. 

When it became evident to the heathen that 
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dipping was beneficial to their cattle and sheep, 
and that they looked much cleaner and did not 
die of that mysterious disease, the ‘‘tick fever,’’ 
they did not see why the same treatment would 
not be good for their scurvy children. It is 
interesting as well as amusing to see the moth- 
ers bringing their infants to the dipping tank. 
As soon as the sheep and goats have been run 
through the vat the children one by one are 
taken by the arm, and in spite of their scream- 
ing and kicking are plunged into the tank and 
submerged. Some of the older heathen also de- 
light in taking healing baths in the same 
solution. 


CHAPTER XX VI 


KAFIR RELIGION—THE DWARF 


‘‘Hello there, Umapip! Are you going with 
the Umfundis to the sea tomorrow?”’ 

‘*Yes, he asked me this morning to go with 
him, and said that my job would be to lead the 
oxen and to herd them,’’ answered Umapip. 

Umdubuko, the ox driver, had just returned 
from the mission house, where he had been 
called by the missionary. Umapip was his fa- 
vorite leader-boy when taking a long journey. 

‘“‘Here comes Peter. Let us ask him if he is 
going along on this trip,’’ spoke up Umdubuko 
as he turned to greet the newcomer. Peter was 
a tall, gaunt-looking fellow, and he professed to 
be a Christian. He had been at the station only 
a few days as the missionary’s kitchen boy. 

‘‘Good morning, Peter! I have something to 
ask you. Are you going with us to the sea 
tomorrow ?’’ 

‘‘To be sure 1am. How can the missionaries 
live without me? They need to eat at the sea 
as much as at home. I am going to grind corn 
this minute for porridge we will need while 
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gone.’’ Peter, true to his word, was soon turn- 
ing the crank of the mill with energy. 

The long journey of sixteen miles to the sea 
was almost completed. It had been a tedious 
journey. The sun was hot and the road dusty. 
The large two-wheeled cart without any springs 
was not comfortable in which to ride. The oxen, 
self-willed and lazy, did not care to obey the 
urgings of their driver. A storm was threaten- 
ing, and the tired missionaries were anxious to 
get to their journey’s end. The road was very 
rough, crooked, and stony. Finally by much 
lashing and shouting on the part of the driver, 
as the big drops were beginning to strike the 
ground with a splash, a place for pitching the 
tent was found just back of an embankment 
where on the other side beat the angry, surging 
billows of the Indian Ocean. 

As soon as the cart stopped all hands were 
mustered out to raise the tent. This was done 
in the nick of time, for the long-threatened 
storm burst in all its fury. The storm, how- 
ever, was not of long duration. Just before sun- 
set the clouds cleared away. Umapip took the 
oxen to a fresh-water stream near by to drink. 
Peter busied himself in gathering a few dry 
sticks with which to make a fire. Umdubuko 
hurried off for a pail of water. The mission- 
aries arranged their camping outfit for the 
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night. Soon everything was in ‘‘ship shape.’’ 

Around the camp-fire sat the three boys, 
laughing and talking of the events of the day, 
while the food was cooking in the pots. The 
missionaries sat in their camp-chairs under the 
awning of their tent door, enjoying the cool sea- 
breeze. The moon was beginning to show its 
bright face up over the horizon, and the ocean 
waves fairly glistened in its rays. 

The evening meal’s having been eaten the 
boys went off for a stroll along the beach. The 
missionaries were tired from their day’s jour- 
ney so they retired a little early. In a few 
minutes they were disturbed by hurried foot- 
steps coming through the bush. In a few 
moments the voices of the three boys were 
heard in mumbled tones. 

“‘Did you hear the voices in that jungle close 
to the creek, Umapip?’’ It was Umdubuko that 
spoke, and it was very evident something had 
frightened him. 

‘‘No! I did not hear anything until you 
called me. What did you hear? What made 
you run so?’’ Umapip, being the youngest of 
the three, was evidently the least scared. 

‘‘Why, did you not know that the spirits ap- 
pear like human dwarfs along the ocean 
beach?”’ 

‘“‘No!’’ answered Umapip. ‘‘I once heard my 
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mother speak of them, but you see I have never 
been to the sea before, so I have not heard much 
about them.’’ 

‘‘Yes, I have heard many things about those 
dwarfs, but when I became a Christian our 
missionary told us that there was nothing to 
it,’’? replied Peter; but the chattering of his 
teeth with fright was heard quite distinctly. 

‘‘T am sure there was a dwarf in that bush,’’ 
continued Umdubuko. ‘‘I saw its eyes, and it 
was making faces at me. If I had not run when 
J did, it would certainly have taken after us.”’ 

‘*What does it look like?’’ inquired Umapip. 

‘‘Tt has the appearance of a small man with a 
big head. I tell you he has an evil spirit. He 
has troubled many people. That is the reason 
the people do not live near the sea. Last year 
my cousin was down here with his family visit- 
ing some of his friends. The dwarf caught one 
of the girls and they have not found her yet.’’ 

‘‘Do these dwarfs trouble the missionaries?’’ 
inquired trembling Peter. 

‘‘T do not think so,’’ replied Umdubuko. ‘‘I 
have been told that dwarfs are afraid of white 
people.’’ 

The next morning the boys proposed to the 
missionary that they return home. Umdubuko 
was the spokesman. 

‘‘Umfundisi, we boys do not like to stay at 
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the sea any longer. We are satisfied and would 
like to return home.’’ 

‘*Why, what is the matter, boys? I thought 
you wanted to come with us to the sea. Explain 
yourselves.”’ 

‘“Yes, Umfundisi, but the evil spirits are here 
in the jungle, and Umdubuko saw one last 
night,’’ replied Peter. 

The missionary, of course, knew from over- 
hearing the boys’ conversation the previous 
evening the reason for their fears, but he had 
made up his mind to try and overthrow their 
superstitions if possible. He set the boys to 
work preparing breakfast and caring for the 
oxen while he and his wife went down to the sea 
for their morning plunge in the foaming, surg- 
ing billows. 

Breakfast over the missionary proposed to 
the boys to go hunting. This was an unexpected 
treat for them. Their spirits revived at once. 
There was a scampering into the bush near by 
for suitable sticks and clubs. The missionary, 
with gun in hand, started for the deep, dark 
jungle that was found close to the shore. The 
boys were given their orders as to their duties 
when they saw any game, but when they saw 
their missionary direct his steps toward the 
place where Umdubuko had seen the dwarf the 
evening before, they began to draw back. The 
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white man knew what he was about and turned 
and called to the boys to follow up quickly, be- 
cause he saw an animal dart into the jungle. 
The boys felt that they must obey orders when 
in a hunt, and they crept up behind the mission- 
ary. Peter’s teeth began to chatter when he 
saw the missionary raise his gun and fire—once 
—twice. After the smoke had cleared away 
Umapip rushed by the white man and into the 
bush, and soon returned dragging behind him 
a fat little deer. Umapip’s eyes were sparkling, 
for he remembered what a fine feast he had had 
once before when a similar animal had been 
caught. 

‘“See, there is the dwarf you saw last night,”’ 
said the missionary laughingly. ‘‘Do you not 
see how those eyes shine? Umdubuko saw those 
eyes last night, and he thought it was an evil 
spirit making faces at him. Ha! ha! Do you 
think that this deer would run off with a big 
girl? I think not. Now, instead of being afraid 
of evil spirits and dwarfs, let us return to camp 
and enjoy a feast.”’ 

So saying they all returned to camp. The 
thought of evil spirits vanished for the moment. 


CHAPTER X XVII 


KAFIR RELIGION—THE SPIRITS 


When speaking to the Kafir about his religion 
it is very hard to get much out of him. A few 
years ago a missionary and his native evange- 
list were visiting from kraal to kraal, talking 
and praying with the people. On entering a cer- 
tain hut they found a number of people visiting 
and working at their different tasks. On con- 
versing with the different individuals, the mis- 
sionary found them in an unusually serious 
mood. Turning to one of the most intelligent 
women he inquired the reason she was not a 
Christian. Raising her eyes from her work and 
looking straight at the missionary she said, ‘‘I 
am a Christian, I believe! J pray every day. 
I do not do anything wicked.’’ This was so 
unexpected to the missionary that he hardly 
knew what to say. The woman appeared like 
all the other heathen and was sitting in her 
mud-besmeared blanket with her hair and body 
plastered with red paint. 

Quickly recovering himself from the surprize 
the question was put to her, ‘‘What do you be- 
lieve in and to whom do you pray?’’ 
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“‘T believe in God and pray to him,’’ replied 
the woman. 

‘Who is God?’’ questioned the missionary. 

‘‘God is the great Spirit who has all power,”’ 
answered the woman. 

‘‘Who told you about the great Spirit and 
that he has all power?”’ 

‘“‘Ho! I just knew it,’’ replied the heathen, 
and then she laughed in a coarse manner. 

It is evident that the heathen have an inbred 
knowledge of a supreme Being. Many like in- 
stances are on record where the heathen have - 
been known to fall on their faces and cry in 
their distress for help from the God, or great 
Spirit. There seems to be a dread in their 
hearts to displease this God. He is also looked 
upon as having a benevolent and kindly care for 
humanity. It is thought very essential in times 
of trouble and war to have the good-will of 
‘‘yTixo’’—God. But, of course, being ignorant 
of the true ‘‘revelation,’’ their methods of ap- 
proaching the God is generally through their 
priest, the witch-doctor, who is a demon in hu- 
man flesh. 

In certain parts of South Africa there are no 
forests or trees except along the banks of some 
of the largest rivers; consequently the natives 
are compelled to go long distances for poles 
with which to build their huts. In these sec- 
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tions the missionaries and ‘‘traders,’’ if there 
are any, plant large groves of wattle and gum- 
trees which are used for both firewood and 
building purposes. The natives who live near 
the missions usually buy their poles there. 

One morning a neighboring heathen came to 
the mission and wanted to buy poles for a hut. 
As the station was new and the trees not devel- 
oped the missionary did not desire to cut any 
poles until the following year. Turning to the 
heathen he said, ‘‘Now, my friend, it seems 
strange to me that you do not plant trees around 
your place. I will furnish you the seed, and if 
you will do as you have seen me do you will 
have a fine grove in three or four years. You 
will then not need to buy poles from anyone. 
You will have some of your own. Why do you 
not do it?’’ 

The heathen stroked his straggling beard and 
dropped his head, evidently not prepared to 
answer such a question. The missionary had 
wondered why the heathen did not plant trees 
and had made up his mind to find out at the first 
opportunity. 

‘‘Tt seems to me that you are lazy and do not 
want to work. Is that the reason?’’ queried 
the white man with a twinkle in his eye. 

‘‘No, Umfundisi! no, Umfundisi! It is not 
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because we are lazy. We are afraid to plant 
trees around our houses.’’ 

‘‘What are you afraid of? I do not see any- 
thing to be afraid of,’’ replied the missionary. 

“‘This is the matter: the evil spirits dwell in 
the tree-tops. Have you not heard them moan 
during the night when the wind blows?”’ 

‘“‘Oh! that is not a spirit; that is the wind. 
See, I have been living in peace. Nothing has 
hurt me.’’ 

‘““We know that, but you are a white man. 
We are heathen, and the evil spirits trouble 
wines ¢ 

Thus ended the conversation and the heathen 
did not plant any tree seed. 

The flashes of lightning are thought to be 
caused by irritated evil spirits of some an- 
cestral dead, and are feared by all alike. A 
belief in the ‘‘principalities and powers of the 
air’’ is firmly established in every heathen 
heart. The spirits, good and evil, to the heath- 
en mind, take forms of hideous animals, night 
goblins, owls, hawks, and snakes. These are 
either revered or feared. 

The belief that individuals are possessed 
with either an evil or a good spirit and that 
they have power to cast their influence and 
power to unknown distances begets a spirit of 
suspicion and fear. Spiritualism, hypnotism, 
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mesmerism, and demonism are all believed in 
and practised. Every man is afraid of the 
other fellow. One thinks that the other might 
have unknown power and throw magic influence 
over him. With this belief firmly fixed in their 
minds they are in constant fear of and in bond- 
age to one another. To overcome this the 
people resort to all kinds of practises. The 
witch-doctor is an ever-present help in time of 
need. 

An old heathen is in trouble. His eye sight 
is getting poor. The fact distresses him. He 
has a suspicion that a man who has been trying 
to cheat him out of the money and cattle due 
him for the sale of his youngest daughter is be- 
witching him in such a way that it is causing his 
blindness. He appeals to his priest, the witch- 
doctor, for aid. The priest gives him a charm 
(a little white stone) to wear around his neck. 
Thus fortified the old heathen imagines that his 
eyesight is getting better, which is true. He 
has stopped fretting and worrying. He does 
not have the rush of blood to his head, conse- 
quently his sight is better. The virtue, of 
course, is in the charm. All kinds of argument 
would not make the man think otherwise. 

Another instance: A young man had been 
working about a year for a missionary. He was 
convicted of sin but did not wish to become a 
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Christian. He left the mission and went to 
work in the gold mines. He worked in a very 
dangerous place, and he saw a number of men 
killed by falling timbers and stones. Terrible 
conviction gripped his heart, but still he did 
not want to become a Christian. In his heath- 
enish condition he imagined that the missionary 
he had left was either hypnotizing or mesmeriz- 
ing him. He called a priest to help him in his 
defense against the imagined power of the mis- 
sionary. The witch-doctor, shrewd man that he 
was, thought of a scheme through which to 
divert the young man’s mind. He suggested 
that the young man should let him cut his face 
over his eyes and cheeks and allow him to put 
some counter-magic medicine on the cuts, as 
that would break the power of the missionary. 
After the cuts were healed, large, ugly scars 
were left on his face. The doctor had deformed 
the young man’s face purposely with the idea 
that the young man would no longer think of 
being a Christian. 

Nothing but the power of a living Christ can 
overcome such beliefs and practises. 


CuarpTer XXVIII 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL 
OF A HEATHEN 


‘‘My father is very sick. I wish you would 
come and visit him.’’ Umapip had been visit- 
ing his home, and had just returned on Monday 
morning to the mission. On first seeing the 
missionary he so spoke. 

‘What is ailing your father? I thought he 
was quite well. A week ago he was here on his 
return from a beer-drink asking for salt,’’ re- 
plied the white man as he turned to look at the 
sad countenance of his herdboy. 

“Yes, I know he was well at that time, but 
when he got home he became sick. My uncle 
visited him yesterday. 

‘‘Did he come on purpose to visit your father, 
Umapip?’’ inquired the missionary. 

“Tt is so, Umfundisi. My uncle lives over at 
Gumzana, but when he heard father was sick he 
eame. I would like to have you write a letter 
to my brother who is working at Johannesburg 
and tell him that father is very sick.’’ 

The missionary hastily mounted his horse 


and was soon at the sick man’s kraal. On 
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entering the humble hut, or home, he was con- 
fronted with a pack of barking dogs. These 
were finally quieted by being driven out of the 
hut. A fire was smoldering in the center of the 
room. ‘Two or three babies were playing 
dangerously near the live coals. The mothers, 
however, were keeping a sharp lookout as they | 
busily ground the corn for meal. An old grand- 
mother was sitting at the back of the room on 
an old sack trying to wipe her eyes with her 
snuff-spoon. All around the hut, under the ceil- 
ing were hanging a number of articles for do- 
mestic use. Many of them were so covered with 
black soot that they were almost unrecogniz- 
able. The floor was as could be expected under 
the circumstances when domestic animals and 
fowls have right of way any and all times of the 
day. Three or four men were sitting at the 
right side of the room all hunched up, with 
their blankets drawn over their heads. 

The sick man lay toward the back of the room 
on a grass mat. His head was resting on a 
pillow (a forked branch of a tree), which did 
not appear very comfortable. A heavy woolen 
blanket was spread over him. 

The missionary, having adjusted himself to 
conditions, began to make inquiry as to how 
long the man had been sick, what he had eaten 
before he took sick, and how many doctors had 
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been called. To these questions a middle-aged, 
quiet-looking man gave answers in a very in- 
different manner. After careful inquiry as to 
the man’s condition, and learning that a witch- 
doctor has just been at the place, the mission- 
ary concluded that there was not much use in 
trying to do anything. The influence that the 
witch-doctor had left was felt in the kraal, and 
it was a relief to the white man to get away. 

‘‘Did you write to my brother, and did you 
tell him that father is very sick?’’ inquired 
Umapip of the missionary the morning follow- 
ing the missionary’s visit to the sick man’s 
kraal. 

‘“You seem to be anxious that your brother 
should know about your father’s sickness. I 
_ do not see what your brother could do if he 
were here,’’ replied the missionary. 

‘‘But, Umfundisi, our custom is that the rela- 
tives should visit the sick of the family, and it 
is important that my brother should know about 
this sickness of my father at once.’? Umapip 
seemed much worried. 

Umlenzana, the evangelist, who had over- 
heard the conversation, volunteered to tell the 
missionary the reason of Umapip’s anxiety. 
‘You see, Umfundisi, it is the belief of the 
heathen that if anyone of the kraal is sick the 
relatives would want to visit him. If anyone 
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does not do so, he or she is suspected by the 
others of having bewitched or given poison to 
the sick person.’’ 

‘“‘Tf that is the case, I see the reason of so 
many of the relatives’ being at the kraal yester- 
day. You can be assured, Umapip, that I will 
write at once.’’ 

The missionary entered his office. Umapip 
had permission to go home, and the evangelist 
went about his duties. 

A few days had passed when it was rumored 
among the school children that Umapip’s father 
had died. The missionary, curious to see how 
the heathen buried their dead, took occasion to 
ride over to the dead man’s hut. He reached 
the kraal just in time to see the men pack the 
dirt over the newly made grave. Calling Uma- 
pip to him the missionary inquired as to when 
his father died, and he learned that the sick 
man had died in the early part of the night and 
was buried just at daylight. 

The head-man of the kraal, that is, the father, 
is buried in the gateway of the cattle corral. 
The people do not wish any person or animal 
to disturb the body, and by having it buried 
at the gate the cattle in going in and out tramp 
on the grave and make the ground solid and 
hard; then, of course, if anything has disturbed 
the place it will be noticed. The grave is dug 
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three or four feet deep. The dead man’s blank- 
ets, trinkets, and weapons are usually buried 
with him for his use in the spirit world. In 
some tribes, in the early days a man’s wives 
were killed and buried with him in order to 
comfort and help him in his future existence. 

When the queen of the home dies she is 
buried within her hut. The articles that belong 
to other members of the family are removed, 
but the dead woman’s belongings are placed 
either in the grave or left within the hut. The 
poles of the wall are then cut down near the 
ground and the hut allowed to fall flat over the 
grave. The grass roof and poles are left to rot. 
After a year or two a fire will ‘‘accidently’”’ 
burn away the old grass and poles. 

Children and unimportant persons are buried 
usually in some unfrequented place—near some 
bush or tall grass. A person can travel through 
the country for weeks and never see a grave- 
yard among the heathen people. It is quite 
safe to say that nine out of every ten children 
born die under the age of one year. Thousands 
of children die every year for lack of care and 
sanitation, yet no graveyards can be seen. The 
dead are usually buried in a sitting posture. 

A future state of life for the dead is thor- 
oughly believed in, but as to the form and 
activity of life the heathen have varied ideas. 


CHAPTER X XIX 


THE DEATH AND BURIAL 
OF A CHRISTIAN 


It is hard for people who have been under the 
yoke of heathen superstition for centuries, on 
accepting a new faith suddenly to break from 
their former habits of life and adopt a different 
mode of living. Yet that is just what the South 
African native does when he renounces his 
heathen belief and iron-clad customs for the 
enlightened faith and religious practises of the 
Christian religion. 

With all the hindrances and terrible disad- 
vantages under which the people live, it is 
wonderful how the Christian natives rise above 
their surroundings and become in character and 
in manner of life different from their heathen 
associates. The change is made very quickly. 
Where are there people that have made such a 
radical change in so short a time? To be sure 
where poverty abounds the change, according to 
highly civilized standards, is crude and per- 
haps grotesque; nevertheless when local con- 
ditions are taken into consideration the advance 


in ethics and domestic life is simply marvelous. 
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Sickness and death occur among the Chris- 
tians as well as among the heathen. The Chris- 
tians, however, turn to their missionary for 
sympathy and comfort instead of to the native 
witch-doctors and their heathen superstitions. 
It is not uncommon for the children to stop 
after school and request of the missionary 
medicine for some sick relative at home. In 
this way they have an opportunity to tell the 
missionary about the sick person and perhaps 
bring an invitation from the sick one to visit 
him or her. 

The Christians sympathize with one another 
in their troubles and are willing to give aid 
whenever they can. At times when the patient 
is so sick that special care needs to be given he 
is carried to the mission station. 

Sometimes the semi-Christians, if they may 
be called such, try to imitate the ways of the 
true Christians. These semi-Christians like to 
dress and act as tho they were Christians in- 
deed, but they do not wish to adopt Christian 
ethics. They cling to the heathen customs and 
superstitions. It is interesting to notice how 
near they approach to real Christianity and yet 
not become Christian. 

Just at daybreak one morning a native ap- 
peared at the mission station and requested a 
piece of white cotton cloth about three yards 
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long. He did not’ wish to make known the 
reason for wanting the cloth, and as soon as it 
was obtained he hurried away. 

In a few hours a rumor reached the mission 
of the death of one of the semi-Christians, and 
that the white cloth obtained in the early morn- 
ing was to be used for the body. The mission- 
ary being a little curious as to how a funeral 
was conducted by the class of people in ques- 
tion, went over toward the kraal where the 
corpse was supposed to be. When about a half 
mile from the hut a procession of men, women, 
and children was seen coming out of a hut and 
marching down the hillside, where there was a 
newly dug grave. On arriving at the place of 
burial the relatives of the dead woman stood 
around the grave, some weeping and others giv- 
ing orders to three men who were arranging the 
body in the grave. The grave was dug six 
feet deep. At the bottom of the grave a cavity 
two feet wide and three feet deep was dug into 
one side. In this cavity the body of the dead 
woman was placed. The grass mat that she 
had for a bed when alive was used for a coffin. 
The white cloth that was purchased from the 
mission was used as a shroud. The body was 
lowered into the grave with ropes made from 
grass. The open side of the cave at the bottom 
of the grave was closed by placing large, flat 
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rocks side by side across the open place. The 
dirt was then filled in, making the cave sub- 
stantial. A flat stone was placed in an upright 
position at each end of the grave. 

The people on seeing the missionary present 
desired a song to be sung. He, of course, took 
advantage of the occasion and pointed out the 
true way of the cross and the necessity of mak- 
ing proper preparations in this life for the 
great change that awaits all mankind. | 

The true Christians are more hopeful and 
have a brighter outlook as to the future of their 
dead. Human nature is the same, however, and 
even Christians miss their loved ones when 
death takes them away. 

It was a sad day on the mission station when 
it was reported that one of the young men of 
the mission, who had been studying for the 
work of an evangelist and who had been sick for 
sometime, had died. Word was sent to all the 
Christians that the funeral would take place 
on the following day. Two of the boys who had 
been taking training in the manual training de- 
partment were set to work in the shop to make a 
coffin. The schoolgirls gathered in one of the 
huts to rehearse two or three songs appropriate 
for the funeral. Everything was made ready. 

The slow tolling of the mission bell was evi- 
dence to all that the time for the funeral was 
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near. The Christian people came in groups. 
All colors of the rainbow were represented in 
the women’s dresses. A few who had been toa 
Christian funeral before wore modest, dark- 
colored clothes. The heathen were also out in 
great numbers, all curious to see what the Chris- 
tians did at the burial of their dead. Just at 
the hour, six young men came from the boys’ 
hut carrying the corpse, which had been placed 
in a substantial box coffin. After the pall-bear- 
ers there came a number of fellow students and 
friends. The procession marched into the 
chapel, and all were seated. The coffin was 
draped with black cloth. Flowers were in evi- 
dence all around the pulpit. The songs, pray- 
ers, and sermon were in harmony with the past 
life of the dead man. 

The funeral march from the chapel to the 
graveyard was very impressive. The heathen, 
who were lined up on both sides, were awed 
when the coffin was lowered carefully. As the 
earth was being thrown into the grave a song 
of gladsome hope of a future life of bliss was 
sung. A white granite stone, dug from the 
quarry near by, was placed at the head of the 
grave. The Christians dispersed to their 
homes, sad, but happy over the thought that 
another soul had landed safely in heaven. 

‘‘Out of the jungle into the clearing.’ 
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